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always  forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand.”— 

Robertson’s  History  of  Scotland. 


PREFACE. 


Coleridge  held  Science  and  Poetry  to  be  antagonistic. 
Not  so  Pope,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  u Essay  on  Man,” 
gives  very  substantial  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary. 

“I  chose  verse,”  he  says,  “and  even  rhyme,  for  two  reasons. 
The  one  will  appear  obvious  ; that  principles,  maxims,  or  precepts 
so  written,  both  strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and  are 
more  easily  retained  by  him  afterwards.  The  other  may  seem 
odd,  but  is  true  : I found  I could  express  them  more  shortly 
this  way  than  in  prose  itself ; and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace  of  arguments  or  instruc- 
tions, depends  on  their  conciseness .” 

Whoever  has  read  the  Essay  on  Man,  will  be  satisfied  that 
Pope  was  right  when  he  made  “ verse,  and  even  rhyme,”  the 
vehicle  of  his  matured  thoughts  on  the  Ethical  Science  of 
England.  Besides,  is  not  the  early  popular  science  of  most 
nations  embodied  in  verse  ; as  in  the  case  of  their  Proverbs  and 
Aphorisms  ? These  very  generally  are  in  rhyme,  though,  some- 
times, in  alliteration, — which  latter,  after  all,  is  but  a rhyme  in 
advance.  And  thus  it  is  that  proverbs  so  frequently  come  into 
play  in  the  business  of  every-day  life;  for,  without  the  aid  of 
rhyme  or  alliteration,  they  would  soon  fade  from  a nation’s 
memory. 

Thus  far,  then,  I am  not  without  a precedent  for  the  poetical 
dress  in  which  I have  here  sought  to  introduce  to  the  public 
certain  scientific  truths  which  may,  even  in  these  times,  be 
received  as  an  addition  to  the  domestic  wisdom  of  our  common 
country.  To  clear  the  way  for  my  subject,  I have  found  it 
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necessary  to  expose  fraud  and  error;  and*  in  exposing  these,!  have 
not  shrunk  from  naming  persons  whose  interests  still  lead  them 
to  maintain  both.  Here  again,  I have  the  same  great  authority 
with  me, —for,  thus,  in  1734,  writes  Pope  to  Arbuthnot  : — 
“To  attack  vice  in  the  abstract,  without  touching  persons, 
may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
General  propositions  are  obscure,  misty,  and  uncertain,  com- 
pared wTith  plain,  full,  and  home  examples.  Precepts  only 
apply  to  our  reason,  which,  in  most  men,  is  but  weak  ; examples 
are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and 
call  in  those— the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives— 
to  the  aid  of  reformation.  Every  vicious  man  makes  the  case 
his  own ; and  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  such  men  can  be 
affected,  much  less  deterred.  So  that  to  chastise  is  to  reform. 
The  only  sign  by  which  I found  my  writings  ever  did  any  good, 
or  had  any  weight,  has  been  that  they  raised  the  anger  of  bad 
men  ; and  my  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed,  has 
been  to  see  that  those  who  have  no  shame  and  fear  of  any  thing 
else,  have  appeared  touched  by  my  satires.” 

Believing,  with  Pope,  that  this  is  the  right  course,  I now 
o-ive  to  the  world  “ Physic  and  its  Phases.” 
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PHYSIC  AND  ITS  PHASES: 


OR,  THE 

KULE  OF  RIGHT  AND  THE  REIGN  OF  WRONG. 


All  who  have  bravely  fought  Life’s  battle  tell 
“ Trust  not  the  surface — Truth  lies  in  a well™ 

A well  so  deep,  so  distant  from  the  sight, 

He  has  quick  eyes  who  fathoms  it  aright!  ” 

Not  on  the  sunny  summit  of  the  mount,  5 

But  far  beneath  we  find  the  silver  fount, 

Where,  as  it  freshly  trickles,  rill  by  rill. 

The  weary  pilgrim  stoops  and  drinks  his  fill. 

Still,  in  the  course  of  time  the  crystal  cup 
Is  dimmed  with  dust,  the  fount  with  weeds  choked  up  ! 10 

So  ’tis  with  Science,  in  whose  vigorous  youth 
We  drink  the  stream  of  purity  and  truth; 

But  centuries  change  the  river  and  the  rock, 

And  Science,  too,  becomes  the  merest  mock — 

An  imposition  and  a laughing-stock  ! 15 

Alas ! for  England  and  her  halcyon  days, 

So  long  the  theme  of  songs  and  roundelays  ! 

All  now  is  false  and  feigned  and  hollow  here— 

Alum  in  bread,  and  cocculus  in  beer  ; 

Adulterate  brandy  and  adulterate  wine  ; 20 

Adulterate  drugs  with  every  genuine  sign ; 

No  given  thing  what  it  pretends  to  be— 

Adulterate  sugar  and  adulterate  tea ; 

Adulterate  coffee  and  adulterate  cream 

Clothing  the  same, — u shoddy  ” from  seam  to  seam  ! — 25 

Adulteration  in  whate’er  is  sold — 

And  happiest  he  who  turns  his  brass  to  gold. 

Then  where — while  men  on  man  place  blind  reliance, — 

Can  Alchemy  thrive  as  in  an  “ occult  science  ?” 

“ Caveat  Emptor!  ” is  an  ancient  saw™ 

How  is  it  rendered  in  our  English  law  ? 
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Buyers  look  sharp!  once  sellers  touch  your  pelf 
Law  helps  not  him  who  has  not  helped  himself! — 

But  even  a Kelly’s  eye  might  miss  the  mark, 

Did  “ Science  ” blind  and  rob  him  in  the  dark.  85 

If  Roguery — impudent  Roguery— everywhere 
Has  wormed  its  way  to  the  Professor’s  chair — 

Is  it  not  well  to  let  the  matter  out, 

And  show  the  world  what  “ Science  ” is  about  ? 

Or  shall  we,  weakly,  Fashion’s  quacks,  forgive,  40 

Because,  forsooth  ! even  cannibals  “ must  live  ! ” 

No  surer  symptom  of  degenerate  times 
Than  to  look  leniently  on  social  crimes  ! — 

Sneer  not,  proud  doctor ! Shams  may  be  put  down, 

Howe’er  you  flaunt  it  in  your  ill-got  gown  ; 45 

While  convict  Bankers  mend  and  stitch  in  jail, 

Science  o’er  psuedo-science  may  yet  prevail ! 

Lives  there  the  lawyer  who,  to  make  a bill, 

Would  run  up  costs  and  use  his  client  ill  ? 

For  mundane  things  what  priest  neglects  his  flock,  50 

Yet  claims  his  tythe  to  the  last  sheaf  and  shock  ? 

What  merchant  damaged  goods  for  sound  would  sell  ? 

What  doctor  keep  the  sick  from  getting  well, 

From  the  base  motive  that  a lingering  sorrow 
Remunerates  better  than  their  cure  to-morrow  ? 55 

Do  people  seriously  make  such  a charge  ? 

Who  questions  this  must  have  Benevolence  large; 

Seeing  throughout  England,  if  the  truth  be  told, 

Fraud,  than  in  Physic,  boasts  no  stronger  hold  ! 

Not  even  the  Law’s  extortion  and  delay — 60 

No,  nor  the  Church  in  her  most  rampant  day, 

Nor  all  the  Bankrupt  breed  who  trade  on  air 
May  or  might  do  what  half  our  doctors  dare  ! 

“ Still,  I have  faith  in  Man,”  some  would-be-dupe  will  say — 
How ! with  experience  ? Note  the  answer,  “ Nay  ! ” 65 

Why,  then,  Enthusiast!  aid  the  villain’s  chance 
By  the  too  credulous  doctrine  you  advance  ? 

If  in  mankind  your  confidence  be  right, 

Off  with  the  bolts  that  guard  your  doors  by  night ! 

Most  social  ills  spring  from  misplaced  belief;  70 

’Tis  opportunity  that  makes  the  thief! 

What  Art  so  noble  as  the  Healing  Art, 

When  by  the  sick  it  plays  its  godlike  part  ? 

What  more  revolting  to  the  good  and  pure 
Than  Physic  which  procrastinates  the  cure  ? 

Yet  why  from  Science  claim  her  ready  balm 
While  Folly  gilds  tenfold  the  treacherous  palm  ! 
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Why  not  test  Science  as  you  test  your  food— 

Examine  first  and  then  pronounce  it  good  ? 

Why  put  a thing  whose  nature  you  hut  guess  80 

Into  a thing  whereof  you  know  still  less, 

Whether  you  find  it  help  your  health  or  no, 

Simply  because  your  doctor  tells  you  so  ! 

Not  two  in  ten  can  say,  in  their  own  case, 

When  food  or  drugs  are  swallowed  what  takes  place.  85 
With  all  the  Education  of  their  schools, 

Ask  them  the  question,  and  they  look  like  fools. 

Men  of  all  grades  who  take  a learned  tone, 

Know  almost  every  body  but  their  own. 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  earth  and  its  oceans,  90 

Most,  more  or  less,  have  very  proper  notions ; 

But  while  so  many  vaunt  their  college  plan, 

How  few  e’er  learn  the  mystery  called  Man  ! 

What  do  his  outward  lineaments  reveal? 

A.  general  dualism  from  head  to  heel.  95 

Two  ears,  two  eyes,  two  nostrils — lip  and  lip — 

Two  sides  throughout  from  shoulder-point  to  hip. 

And  such  the  Type  our  inward  frame  observes ; 

We  find  all  duplex  in  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

The  Heart,  though  one,  is  still  two  separate  hearts,  100 

Which  with  two  vascular  systems  play  twTo  parts 
In  double  lobes  the  Lungs  their  duty  do. 

All  is  in  pairs — the  Blood  itself  is  two  ; 

While  throbbing  arteries  urge  their  crimson  flood, 

The  pulseless  veins  return  a 'purple  blood  ! 105 

Whate’er  seems  single  now  was,  for  a term, 

A duplex  organ  in  its  foetal  germ  ; 

The  Body’s  very  symmetry — mid  the  sum 
Of  all  its  acts  from  Dualism  come ; 

Eccentric  and  concentric  alternation 

Mark  every  turn  of  motion  and  sensation ! 110 

’Tis  not  enough  to  penetrate  the  gloom 
And  show  the  Edifice  from  room  to  room, 

Tell  us  of  the  presiding  Spirit  there  !— 

Who  makes  and  mends  the  constant  wear  and  tear? 

Where  is  the  master  ? what  the  Body’s  lord?  1 15 

Who  rules  the  House  wherein  we  lodge  and  board  ? 

Not  the  strong  Arm  that  hews  the  wood  and  stone ; 

Not  the  stout  Leg  that  marches  bravely  on. 

The  House’s  Chief  may  sing  his  merriest  staves 

For  years  to  come  without  those  saucy  slaves  ! 120 

No,  nor  the  Stomach  with  its  kitchen  ranges, 

Where  food  to  Chyme  so  marvellously  changes, 
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That  gastric  compound  which,  when  mixed  with  “ bile  ” 

And  “ pancreatic  juice,”  becomes  the  Chyle; 

Then  in  one  channel  joins  its  rills  of  cream,  125 

Enters  a vein,  and  ends — the  purple  stream  ! 

Nor  can  the  untiring  Heart  be  lord  and  master— 

Throb,  how  it  may,  on  victory  or  disaster, — 

Though  half  the  world  to  the  conclusion  jump 
That  all  is  managed  by  this  forcing  pump — 180 

This  thing  of  tubes  and  valves  which,  night  and  day, 
Alternate  takes  and  gives  two  tides  away ! 

Nor  can  the  Lungs  enact  the  loftiest  part — 

Though  these  transmute  the  stream  that  feeds  the  Heart 
From  venous  purple  to  arterial  red,  135 

And  blow  the  fire  of  life  till  all  is  dead  ! 

But  in  what  closet,  nook,  or  secret  shelf, 

Resides  the  Ruler  of  the  House  himself  ? 

We’ve  searched  and  searched — where  can  the  master  lurk 
Who  keeps  so  many  servants  to  their  work  ? 140 

He  who  presides  o’er  every  move  and  stop 
Has  his  own  strong-room  at  the  House’s  top, 

Out  of  whose  embrasures  he  sees  and  feels, 

And  pulls  the  cords  through  all  our  turns  and  wheels. 

What  living  thing  in  the  corporeal  fane  145 

Could  rule  the  roast  like  the  pathetic  Brain  ? 

Without  the  vigilant  Head  the  Heart  would  tire, 

The  Lungs  forget  to  blow  the  vital  fire 
And  all  within  the  frame  of  want  expire  ! 

What  Organ  hears  and  sees  ? — mark  the  reply  ! 150 

The  Brain — the  electric  Brain  through  Ear  and  Eye. 

The  Brain  with  chloroform  to  slumber  sent, 

Sees  nothing  through  its  optic  instrument  ; 

Neither  can  music  reach  it  through  the  ear, 

When  once  within  that  deadening  atmosphere  ; 155 

Nor  taste  or  smell  be  felt — nor  joy  or  grief 
When  men  have  drugged  with  this  the  body’s  chief. 

Where  do  the  Passions  rage  ? We  say  again, 

Not  in  the  Breast,  but  the  pathetic  Brain. 

Whence  come  our  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tender  glances  ? 160 
Whence  flow  our  tears  ? What  stops  and  what  advances  ? 
Brandy  and  “ drowsy  syrups  ” alter  all — 

With  these  we  drop  the  tongue,  and  staggering  fall ! 

The  healthy  man  throughout  keeps  clocklike  rule, 
is  well  while  warm,  and  feels  the  same  while  cool.  165 

Without  some  inward  influence  to  control 
The  various  wheels  and  pulleys  of  the  whole, 


How  could  our  movements  in  alternate  chime 
Keep,  pendulum-like,  their  proper  tone  and  time  ? 
How,  but  for  such,  could  our  poor  frame  secure, 

In  cold  and  heat,  the  healthy  temperature  ? 

Seek  you  the  key  to  Chrono-Thermal  bliss  ? 

The  Brain  that  rules  in  all  things  governs  this. 

Not  for  an  hour,  did  cerebral  influence  fail, 

Could  Chronal  truth,  or  Thermal  weal  prevail ! 
While  the  lamp  burns  within  the  living  skull, 

This  Brain-force  dies  not,  though  it  may  wax  dull. 
Mark  what  takes  place  when  evils  from  without 
Cloud  the  life-lamp,  yet  fail  to  put  it  out : — 

No  matter  what  the  season  or  the  sun, 

O’er  the  whole  man  a chill  and  shiver  run, 

With  general  feebleness,  which,  in  its  course, 
Prostrates  his  frame,  and  sinks  his  mental  force. 
Not  least  the  heart  betrays  the  weakened  head, 

The  pulse,  at  times,  may  dwindle  to  a thread  ; 

But  when  to  chill  succeeds  excessive  heat, 

The  heart’s  small  throb  becomes  a thrilling  beat — 
The  end  a sweat,  which  lasts  a certain  space ; 

Now  intermission,  more  or  less,  takes  place. 

“ Why,  this  is  Eden  ! ” Crow  not,  sir,  too  soon  ! 
Another  fit  may  make  you  change  your  tune. 

“ Two  days  are  over  ! ” Has  the  clock  struck  one 
es  ’Tis  near  that  now.”— Your  shivering  has  begun  ! 
How  the  teeth  chatter — how  the  body  shakes  ! 

Now  comes  the  Fever  with  its  pains  and  aches. 

The  long,  long  sweat  is  here  again  at  last ; 

And  now,  thank  Heaven,  the  paroxysm  is  past! 

Out  of  this  Fever— Ague — what  you  will— 
Grow  almost  all  the  errors  that  can  kill.— 

Palsy  and  Apoplexy,  Quinsey,  Croup, 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  the  whole  Eruptive  group, 
Consumption,  Heart-disorder,  Inflammation, 

Are  each  the  effect  of  febrile  perturbation. 
Between  the  fits — whate’er  the  Fever’s  cause— 
Occurs  a certain  periodic  pause, 

In  which  relief  is  felt  from  ache  and  pain  ; 

When,  hark  the  clock  ! there  is  the  fit  again  ! 

Now  watch  the  changes  that  come  o’er  the  face— 
What  in  those  suffering  features  do  we  trace  ? 
Languor  and  lassitude — the  drooping  eye— 

The  brow  now  cold  and  damp — now  hot  and  dry  ; 
The  cheek  one  moment  pale,  another  red— 

The  nostril  pinched  and  small,  or  widely  spread— 
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The  lips  express  a wish  ; — what  do  they  name  ? 

Drink — cooling  drink — to  quench  the  inward  flame. 

Feeling  and  function  with  each  fresh  distress,  215 

Show  morbid  loss,  or  run  into  excess  ; 

Things  now  are  loathed  that  healthy  people  like— 

In  food  at  least  this  fact  will  often  strike. 

Drains,  too,  now  close,  though  some  run  wild ; and  hence 
With  lessened  income  there  is  still  expense.  220 

But  whether  the  body  wastes,  or  bloats  and  swells — - 
Most  on  the  vital  stream  disorder  tells. 

If  Health  so-called  be,  as  it  is,  in  fact, 

A model  rule  in  element  and  act, 

What  healthy  man  of  blood  has  overplus  ? 225 

Not  even  in  sickness  can  the  case  stand  thus  ; 

Though,  to  support  it,  page  on  page  is  full 
Of  ink  and  eloquence  from  every  school. — 

All  wrong  ! Whate’er  Disease’s  form  or  essence, 
Expenditure  goes  on,  and  income  lessens.  230 

True,  we  meet  Fevers  where,  instead  of  thirst , 

There  is  a craving  hunger  from  the  first; 

But  all  the  food  such  fever-patients  eat, 

Turns  out  to  them  a mockery  and  a cheat ; 

As  even  their  friends  reluctantly  must  grant,  235 

Who  see  them  daily  waste  away — from  want ! 

’Tis  thus  the  daintiest  dishes  prove  deceivers 
In  Diabetes — and  some  other  fevers. 

Mark  well  the  body  when  disease  is  fresh, 

You  cannot  fail  to  note  a loss  of  flesh  ; 240 

And  if  uncured  when  weeks  or  months  pass  by, 

Such  loss  will  strike  the  least  observant  eye. 

Can  we  who  see  the  muscles  melt  away, 

Doubt  that  the  blood  winch  makes  them  must  decay— 
Doubt  that  in  every  real  indisposition  245 

Both  blood  and  flesh  lose  substance  and  condition  ! 

Of  Life’s  red  current,  in  or  out  of  health, 

Not  even  the  lustiest  frame  shows  ovenvealth  ; 

Any  increase  of  bulk  you  find  in  that, 

Is  mere  ex-centric  waste-water  and  fat—  250 

Of  no  more  real  worth  as  vital  juices, 

That  those  expended  by  the  natural  sluices ! 

Admit  there  be— as  often  is  the  case— 

Vascular  turgescence  In  some  given  place, 

How  came  the  blood  to  take  this  erring  course,  255 

If  not  by  failure  of  the  ruling  force™ 

Seeing  in  the  vascular,  as  in  other  states, 

All  vital  motion  from  the  cerebrum  dates  ? 
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Vascular  disease,  like  every  other  kind, 

May  come  or  go  with  passions  of  the  mind.  260 

Through  the  same  source  that  made  the  blood  unequal, 

The  faulty  cerebrum — correct  the  sequel! 

How,  but  for  cerebral  influence,  could  the  heart 
Convey  the  blood  to  any  living  part  ? 

How  food  digest?  How  physic  hurt  or  heal  ? 265 

To  do  all  these  the  body  first  must  feel! 

What  charm  can  rouse— what  earthly  agent  give 
Trouble  or  comfort  when  we  have  ceased  to  live  ? 

Can  the  still  corpse  be  blistered,  physicked,  fed  ? 

Can  hartshorn  reach  the  cerebrum  of  the  dead  ? 270 

Without  the  Pathos  of  the  Brain  within 
How  could  “ Pathology,”  so  called,  begin  ? 

Strange,  men  should  search  for  this  amid  the  gloom 
And  silent  dust  of  the  Dissecting  room  ! 

There  is  no  pathos  here — why  peer  about  ? 275 

The  lamp  is  broken,  and  the  light  is  out. 

The  electric  nerves  can  telegraph  no  more 
Anguish  or  pleasure  to  the  mental  door. 

The  life  once  lost,  both  Nerves  and  Brain  become 
Alike  to  physic  and  to  poison  dumb.  280 

To  call  dissection  of  the  dead  man’s  frame 
“ Pathology ! ’’—what  a mistaken  name  ! 

If  on  the  Brain  the  cause  of  hurt  must  fall 
Before  the  body  feel  a hurt  at  all, 

Why  to  the  local  ill  all  thought  direct  ? 285 

You  see  the  error  but  the  source  neglect. 

Why  leech,  and  purge,  and  drain  away  the  blood  ? 

Why  rob  the  already  wasted  vital  flood  ? 

Why  not  first  soothe  the  organ  that  can  feel — 

The  Brain — the  only  source  of  woe  or  weal — 290 

And  thus  set  right  both  Temperature  and  Time, 

Since  ’tis  to  these  all  vital  changes  chime  ! 

What  “ local  ill”  may  not  from  Fever  spring  ? 

When  the  house  shakes,  down  comes  the  weakest  thing ; 
Though  sometimes — as  we  have  known  a Fever  do — 295 

Such  shake  puts  straight  what  was  before  askew  ! 

Through  general  weakness,  any  fit  may  strike — 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  alike. 

’Tis  a long  lane  that  never  takes  a turn. 

Where  is  the  fire  that  will  unceasing  burn  ? 300 

When  was  there  ever  an  eternal  storm  ? 

Where  a Disease  in  unremitting  form  ? 

Whate’er  the  name  or  nature  of  the  fit, 

All  aches,  like  Ague,  must  in  time  remit. 
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Gout,  tooth-ache,  tic — every  corporeal  curse  305 

Is  one  day  better,  and  another  worse. 

And  furthermore,  whatever  the  attack, 

At  the  same  hour  it  usually  comes  back — 

Obeying  in  this  the  periodic  law, 

That  claims  throughout  the  universe  our  awe—  310 

Whether  we  meet  it  in  the  Stellar  motion, 

The  circling  Seasons,  or  the  Tides  of  Ocean ! 

See  that  young  lord,  now  lunatic  and  wild, 

At  twelve  to-morrow  he’ll  be  like  a child; 

And  so,  six  hours  remain,  pleasing  and  pleased,  315 

His  fever  gone — his  brain  completely  eased. 

Why  not  this  “ lucid  interval  ” prolong, 

And  stop,  like  Ague,  his  remitting  wrong  ? 

Note  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  a simple  nation, 

Dreaming  of  cure,  rewards  procrastination  ! 320 

The  anxious  friends  of  that  unhappy  peer, 

Pay  Dr.  Keep  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 

Who  promises,  of  course,  in  time  to  cure  him, 

Counting  the  while  how  long  he  can  immure  him  ! 

Be  sound  yourselves  with  men  insanely  sad,  325 

And  madhouse-keepers  must  go  raving  madj 
Whether  we  meet  Vitality  in  the  worm, 

The  fish,  the  reptile,  or  the  mammal  form, 

Or  trace  it  through  the  storms  of  human  strife, 

All  things  proclaim  the  Unity  of  Life.  330 

And  not  alone  is  Unity  with  these, 

There  is  a similar  Unity  in  Disease. 

All  forms  of  Sickness  are  but  forms  of  Fever — 

Ague,  their  type— Quinine,  one  grand  reliever. 

What  pest  or  plague  has  not  this  “ Alkaloid  ” cured  ? 335 

All,  with  a few  exceptions,  be  assured  ! 

Small-pox  and  measles — cardiac  palpitation, 

Consumption,  haemorrhages,  ulceration, 

Tic,  scrofula,  gout ; — But  why  enlarge  the  list  ? 

If  cancer,  stone,  and  parasites  be  missed,  340 

No  form  of  sickness  that  can  come  or  vanish, 

General  or  local,  but  Quinine  may  banish  ! 

Still,  if  like  every  drug  that  disagrees, 

Quinine,  instead  of  ending,  adds  disease — - 
Gives,  for  example,  head-ache,  thirst,  or  more  345 

Of  the  same  pains  the  patient  had  before — 

A thing,  no  man  in  any  given  case, 

Can  tell  before  the  trial  has  taken  place — 

Poppy  and  Mandragora  then  may  soothe, 

Or  Chloroform  the  sick  man’s  pillow  smooth  ; 
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Or  Aconite,  or  Steel,  when  not  too  late, 

Restore  the  harmony  of  the  healthy  state. 

How  do  these  medicines  first  affect  the  man  ? 

How  act  reversely — as  we  know  they  can  ? 

Poppy,  for  instance,  may  produce  repose,  355 

Or  hinder  sleep  in  the  same  form  and  dose ; 

And  Bark  and  Iron — though  febrifuge  like  it — 

May  aggravate,  not  stop,  the  fever-fit. 

All  being  Electric  Agents,  all,  of  course, 

Possess  attractive  and  repulsive  force  ; 360 

And  thus,  reversely,  touch  the  living  lamp, 

In  people  of  reverse  Electric  stamp. 

Why  marvel  then,  if,  with  this  duplex  move, 

All  drugs  may  healthful  or  unwholesome  prove  ? 

There  is  a proverb,  pithy  as  ’tis  plain,  365 

“ What’s  one  man’s  balsam  is  another’s  bane.” 

Such,  being  the  fact,  what  lesson  does  it  teach  ?— 

In  every  case  to  watch  the  effect  of  each. 

To  alter  or  continue  by  result , 

Till  all  is  clear  that  was  before  occult ; 370 

And  not,  like  school-bound  pedants  in  the  dark, 

Slay,  by  a lengthened  “ course  of  Steel  ” or  “ Bark,” 
Blessedly  ignorant  that  both  may  kill, 

Even  in  the  Ague  if  assorting  ill ! 

In  what  complaint,  save  in  a trickster’s  creed,  375 

Can  any  drug  unfailingly  succeed  ? 

Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  Truth  and  Common  Sense, 

Behold  how  pseudo-science,  on  pretence 
Of  curing  sickness,  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 

Deals,  with  its  Calomel , destruction  forth  ! 380 

No  matter  what  the  victim’s  sex  or  age, 

With  this  our  doctors  every  ill  engage. 

First,  having  felt  the  pulse  and  scanned  the  tongue, 

These  place  the  stethoscope  on  Heart  and  Lung — 

Which,  finding  right,  the  Stomach  or  the  Liver,  385 

Must  bear  the  blame  of  each  returning  shiver. 

So,  on  the  wise  men  go,  from  bad  to  worse, 

With  calomel,  calomel,  first  and  last  resource  ! 

What,  though  the  sufferer’s  features,  day  by  day, 

Get  pale,  and  paler,  as  he  wastes  away—  390 

And  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite  reveal 
That  this,  at  least,  is  not  the  way  to  heal, 

The  febrile  period  daily  comes  and  goes, 

Not  once,  with  Bark  or  Steel,  they  interpose. 

But  while  they  think  to  make  the  liver  well, 

The  exhausted  nerves  another  story  tell. 
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Only  when  Death  is  knocking  at  the  door, 

They  think  of  “ Bark  and  Tonics  ” — not  before  ! 
Too  oft,  alas  ! when  every  hope  is  gone, 

“ In  spite  of  all  these  skilful  men  have  done  ! ” 
Could  such  things  be,  if  Physic  in  our  schools 
Were  taught  on  really  scientific  rules? 

Till  those  who  boast  the  secrets  of  the  Science, 
Make  students  understand  that  all  appliance 
Agrees  or  disagrees — hurts  or  preserves — 

According  to  its  action  on  the  nerves— 

And  not  according  to  Disease’s  name, 

The  veriest  quack  may  put  our  art  to  shame  ! 

Repeat  we  here — what  ne’er  must  be  forgot — - 
That  every  force- — medicinal  or  not— 

Must,  from  the  Brain,  sensific  notice  claim, 

Ere  it  can  move  one  organ  of  the  frame. 

To  place  this  fact  in  the  most  certain  light, 

And  prove  that  he  who  treats  the  Brain  is  right, 
Whether  his  patient — aguish  and  ill— — 

Complains  of  local  or  of  general  chill ; 

Or  whether  in  whole,  or  part,  his  body  burns, 

Just  watch  the  effect  of  certain  mental  turns. 
Whate’er  the  sickness — tooth-ache,  asthma,  cough— 
Is  the  fit  on  ? — good  news  may  take  it  off. 

Or  is  there  respite  from  some  inward  pain, 
Unpleasant  news  may  bring  it  on  again ! 

A cry  of  “ Fire  ! ” has  cur’d  the  gouty  toe, 

And  forced  the  “ lithic”  element  to  go— 

That  lithic  consequence  which  Garrod,  Prout, 
And  Brodie  hold  to  be  the  cause  of  gout ! 

Despite  such  facts  to  daily  notice  brought, 

Our  doctors  rarely  give  the  Brain  a thought, 

But  ever  on  “stomach,”  “heart,”  or  “ liver”  harp, 
And  with  false  logic  all  their  practice  warp. 

Not  once  the  purblind  simpletons  can  see 
That  things  to  influence  any  of  the  three — 

Whether  they  keep  it  sick  or  make  it  well— 

Must  first  upon  the  “ common  sensory  ” tell ; 

Though  even  themselves  admit  the  seat  of  this 
To  be  the  organ  where  Perception  is ! 

The  marvel  is  that  men  like  these  have  power 
To  dupe  their  patients  for  a single  hour. 

Still,  did  they  not  thus  blunder  on  and  on, 

Their  gainful  occupation  would  be  gone ! 

How  can  physicians  so  degrade  their  art  ? 

Who  helps  the  Brain  helps  every  other  part ! 
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Would  you  your  duty  by  the  sick  fulfil, 

To  the  Brain’s  state  at  once  devote  your  skill ; 

Cure  the  disease  by  striking  at  the  source,  445 

And  aid,  not  war,  with  Nature’s  helping  force. 

If  renal  wrong,  uterine,  and  chest  complaint, 

Spring,  gradually  spring,  from  constitutional  taint, 

Why  amid  local  complications  grope 

With  test-tube,  speculum,  or  stethoscope—  450 

Three  baubles  brought  by  Quackery  into  vogue, 

To  tickle  Folly  and  enrich  the  rogue  ! 

Granted  these  reach  the  End — though  even  here, 

Weighty  objections  may  be  made  appear — • 

Which  of  the  three,  by  any  chance  can  show,  455 

The  Source , the  cerebral  source,  whence  errors  flow  ? 

What  beyond  diminution  or  excess 
Of  element  or  act  do  they  express  ? 

What  do  they  offer  in  the  way  of  cure  ? 

No  lack  of  local  pottering,  be  sure  ! 460 

For  that  pays  best  in  this  benighted  clime, 

Where  talent  counts  for  nought  compared  with  time . 

Here  lingering  illness  is  to  half  our  tribe 
Just  what  delay  is  to  the  Chancery  Scribe  ; 

A rapid  cure  is  brilliant  in  its  way,  465 

But  paid  as  doctors  are,  how  can  it  pay  ? 

Why  meanly  grudge  to  quick  and  honest  skill 

The  “ cheque”  you  pay  the  wretch  who  keeps  you  ill— — 

Who  takes  you  like  an  infant  by  the  ear, 

And  works  alternately  on  faith  and  fear—  470 

Who  now  “ suspects  your  heart,”  now  “ dreads  your  lung  !” 
Is  it  for  you  he  wags  that  wily  tongue  ? 

Why,  like  a fool  incurably  accurst, 

Call  in  a second  rogue  to  back  the  first— 

The  “leading  man,”  yclept— a “ Daniel  quite,”  475 

To  say,  when  all  is  wrong,  that  all  is  right  ? 

What  would  he  be  were  he  to  change  his  song  ? 

He  would  not  be  the  leading  Daniel  long ! 

The  moment  that  he  let  his  thoughts  run  loose, 

His  name  would  be  synonymous  with  “ Goose  ; ” 480 

The  self-same  Thugs  who  voted  him  the  crown 
Of  Medicine,  would  conspire  to  pull  him  down ; 

And  ere  a month  another  pudding  head 
Would  reign  the  God  of  Physic  in  his  stead  ! 

He  who  aspires  to  fame  and  fortune  both,  485 

Not  for  the  sick  must  cater,  but  the  cloth ; 

The  gainful  game  of  chicane  and  delay 
Requires  no  master  mind  to  help  the  play. 
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All  that  is  wanted  is  a man  of  straw, 

Whose  word  the  credulous  world  may  take  for  law — • 490 

A “ leading  man  ” — apothecary -led  ! — 

To  back  the  cards  that  win  his  patron’s  bread. 

The  sort  of  tool  to  play  this  “ leading”  role, 

May  be  pick’d  up  in  the  obscurest  hole  ; 

But  maw  worms  from  some  hospital  do  best,  495 

For  the  slow  part  of  “ Dummy  ” in  the  West ; 

Where,  by  no  skill  or  effort  of  his  own, 

A dolt  now  sits  on  the  “ consulting  throne ! ” 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  trick, 

What  chance  at  all  have  science  or  the  sick  ? 500 

While  rank  and  wealth  bend  to  Imposture’s  breath, 

Science,  like  Sickness,  languishes  to  death ! 

Is  there  no  way  to  crush  the  treacherous  band 
Who  desolate  the  hearths  of  half  the  land, 

Yet  everywhere  their  feet  securely  plant,  505 

By  all  the  arts  of  terrorism  and  cant — 

Who  boast  confederate  cheats  in  every  town  ? 

Here  is  a plan  to  put  the  vampires  down : 

Instead  of  being  eternally  doctor-ridden, 

And  drench’d,  and  dosed,  and  all  good  things  forbidden,  510 
Your  body  weakened,  and  in  mental  plight 
A prey  to  wretched  feelings  day  and  night, 

Pay  honest  Brainwork,  every  Christmas  day, 

His  average  bill  to  keep  Disease  away.— 

Or  once  and  well  fee  roundly  for  the  case,  515 

And  no  such  foul  collusion  could  take  place. 

Starve  men’s  best  efforts,  how  can  speed  prevail  ? 

The  race  is  to  corruption  and — the  snail ! 

But  stay — Sir  Local  is  the  leech  you  choose, 

Sir  Local,  so  renowned  for  “ special  views  ! ” 520 

Sir  Local  enters, — stethoscope  in  hand — 

His  words  well  balanced  and  his  manners  bland. 

The  dear  good  man  has  such  a pleasant  way, 

Even  when  he  says,  “ How  do  we  feel  to  day !” 

But  to  the  case — £f  The  Heart  has  too  great  force  ! ” 525 

You  think  this  bad,  Sir  Local  thinks  it  worse. 

Has  he  not  duly  “ sounded  ” and  “ percussed  ? ” 

What  follows  next  ? — A cloud  of  learned  dust. 

Still,  you  are  pleased  with  everything  you’re  told  ; 

New  terms  so  nicely  jingle  with  the  old.  530 

Straightway  you  put  his  treatment  to  the  test— 

Leeches  and  blisters  to  the  peccant  breast. 

Blue  pill  and  calomel  in  order  follow, 

All  as  directed  by  the  Great  Apollo. 
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Full  fifty  visits  he  has  paid  you  since—  535 

Could  your  best  friend  more  sympathy  evince  ? 

Can  you  do  less,  while  by  the  door  he  lingers, 

Than  tip  each  time  his  unsuspecting  fingers  ? 

Leeches  and  blisters  double  and  redouble  ; 

But  note  the  end  of  all  this  pain  and  trouble:  540 

You’re  worse  by  half  than  when  you  first  were  sounded  ; 
Still  in  Sir  Local  you  have  faith  unbounded ! 

Poor  silly  dupe ! in  all  this  lengthened  course, 

The  Sequel  has  been  treated — not  the  Source . 

Beware,  good  people,  of  such  tinkering  arts,  545 

Too  many  sink  who  trust  to  “ men  of  parts  ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  blame  or  interfere 
With  any  part  of  sound  Chirurgery  here. 

What  man  speaks  lightly  of  the  skilful  act 

That  from  his  eye  removed  the  cataract,  550 

And  gave  him  back  the  splendour  of  the  day, 

Which  that  disease  had  slowly  stolen  away  ! 

Or  who,  relieved  from  torture  and  the  stone 
The  skilful  operation  would  disown  ? 

What  patient  with  a broken  leg  would  hint  555 

111  of  the  art  that  well  applied  the  splint? 

Still  there  be  things  Chirurgery  may  not  do, 

As  sure  as  four ’s  the  sum  of  two  and  two. 

Why  should  Chirurgery  have  recourse  to  steel, 

In  the  knife’s  form,  when  milder  means  may  heal  ? 560 

What  a coarse  remedy,  though  used  with  skill, 

In  any  bone — for  Tic — a hole  to  drill ; 

When  intermissions  prove  bey  ond  a doubt, 

How  quickly  Bark  or  Iron  might  drive  it  out ! 

But  coarser  and  more  cruel  on  such  occasion,  565 

Of  a sound  limb  would  be  the  amputation  ! 

Can  things  like  these  be  done  by  men  of  note  ?— 

Proofs  are  its  point  ’twere  wearisome  to  quote ! 

Still  there  be  certain  facts  we  must  explain — 

How  comes  a wen,  an  ulcer,  or  a blain?  570 

Like  almost  every  other  error,  these 

Are  but  the  sequels  of  some  slow  disease— 

Developments  of  low  Remitting  Fever, 

At  first  scarce  noticed  by  a dull  perceiver  ; 

And  not  suspected  frequently  by  those  575 

Who  with  mere  local  measures  interpose. 

But  men  who  know  our  nature’s  secret  springs, 

See  tidal  motions  even  in  local  things. 

Tumors  and  ulcers,  aye,  and  inflammations, 

Have  their  remissions  and  exacerbations. 
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Even  aneurysmal  tumors  wax  and  wane  ; 580 

For  these,  too,  come  from  errors  of  the  Brain . • 

Arising  all  from  general  transgression, 

Chills,  heats,  or  sweats  in  all  prove  Brain-depression. 

Met  in  the  outset  by  Quinine  or  Bark 

Most  local  wrongs  leave  very  little  mark.  585 

But  when  allowed  to  reach  a certain  size, 

He  acts  not  ill  who  local  means  applies ; 

Provided  always  such  be  of  a sort 

Not  to  exhaust  the  strength,  but  give  support. 

Do  leeches,  blisters,  setons,  and  the  like,  590 

Calm  and  keep  up,  or  cause  the  strength  to  strike  ? 

Doubtless  these  sometimes,  in  a certain  sense, 

Give  present  ease,  though  at  the  frame’s  expense. 

But  able  Surgeons  here  have  been  deceived, 

When  the  Remissions— not  their  means— relieved  ! 595 

Who  is  not  open  to  the  scorner’s  mock — 

Post  hoc  in  some  things  is  not  propter  hoc  ! 

If  Shakespere  speaks  of  Surgery  as  an  art 
That  “has  no  honour  in  it,”— trope  apart— 

The  Surgery  of  Shakespere’s  day  and  nation  600 

Was  but  another  word  for  mutilation  ! 

To  save  a limb  by  measures  followed  now, 

No  soul  attempted  then,  since  none  knew  how. 

Men  only  cared  to  operate, — the  knife 

And  tragic  scenes  their  business  and  their  life.  605 

Most  Surgeons  still  are  open  to  the  taunt 
That  blood  and  butchery  are  all  their  vaunt ! — - 
Not  till  our  Hunters,  Clines,  and  Coopers  came, 

Did  some  on  conservation  base  their  fame. 

For  this,  at  least,  the  Muse  with  laurel  greets  610 

The  Surgeons  of  our  Armies  and  our  Fleets. 

There  was  a ship— the  “Eclair,”— which,  weeks  and  moons, 
Had  cruised  along  the  African  lagoons— 

The  terror — -as  her  seamen  loved  to  boast— 

Of  every  slaver  on  the  western  coast : 615 

All  things  went  well  and  bravely  with  that  ship, 

Till  Fever  met  her  on  her  homeward  trip. 

Then  corpse  on  corpse  was  lowered  o’er  her  side, 

And  soon  the  surgeons  sickened  too  and  died. 

But  home  she  got,— how,  is  a marvel  still ! 620 

Her  hands  were  so  reduced,  and  half  were  ill ; 

Yet  even  on  English  waters  nought  could  check 
The  Fever-demon  who  assailed  her  deck. 

Whoe’er  approached  the  fated  ship  was  taken 

111  of  the  pest ; — yet  was  she  not  forsaken  625 
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In  that  most  fearful  hour— for  on  the  roll 
Of  scientific  names  was  one  brave  soul 
Who  grappled  with  the  foe  !— Let  Britain  tell 
How  Sidney  Bernard  volunteered  and  fell, 

The  sailors’  friend.  Can  Westminster  not  spare  680 

A tablet  for  the  “ Hero  of  the  Eclair ! ” 

And  wherefore,  Soldiers  ! to  our  Country’s  shame, 

Is  there  no  record  yet  of  Thomson’s  name  ! 

No  stone  to  mark  how  that  devoted  one 

By  the  red  Alma,  when  the  fray  was  done,  635 

In  mercy  to  the  wounded  of  the  o’erthrown, 

Remained  to  do  his  godlike  work — alone  ! 

Where’er  he  looked  were  marks  of  fire  and  steel, 

Spent  shot  and  shell,  dismounted  gun  and  wheel, 

The  broken  sabre  and  the  cloven  helm,—  640 

All  that  could  daunt  the  soul  or  overwhelm  ; — 

Corpses  in  heaps,  the  dead  and  staggering  steed, 

And  groups  of  wounded  in  their  direst  need  ! 

Yet  there  the  gallant  Scot  maintained  his  post, 

Beside  a remnant  of  the  Russian  host,  645 

Whose  wounds— such  wounds  ! his  orders  were  to  dress 
And  soothe  the  sufferers  in  their  mad  distress. 

Foes  to  a man  ! right  pleasant  patients  they — 

Eight  hundred  Calmucks  who  had  lost  the  day  ! 

But  down  he  knelt  beneath  the  lowering  heaven,  650 

And,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  given, 

Went  to  his  duty  with  a manly  heart — 

Soldier  and  Surgeon — true  to  either  part ! 

With  only  one  attendant  who  could  speak 

His  country’s  tongue, — amid  unceasing  shriek,  655 

And  groan,  and  wail,  and  cry,  woful  to  hear— 

The  raven  and  the  vulture  hovering  near — 

There,  unappalled  by  all  those  sounds  and  sights. 

Nobly  he  toiled  two  fearful  days  and  nights — 

Limb  after  limb  examined  and  bound  up,  660 

And  poured  the  cordial  balsam  in  the  cup  ; 

Desisting  only  when  himself  struck  down, 

The  unconscious  winner  of  a world’s  renown  ! 

Not  better  they  who  battle  blade  in  hand, 

Support  the  martial  glories  of  their  land,  665 

Than  he,  who  by  no  stirring  passions  warmed, 

Flings  down  his  sword  where  all  beside  are  armed, 

And  while  the  bullets  whistle  round  his  head, 

In  field,  or  trench, — perchance  his  gory  bed, — 

Soothes  and  sustains  his  comrades  under  fire,  670 

With  a devotion  no  neglect  can  tire! 
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Neglect ! — by  heavens  ! they  were  a sorry  crew, 

Could  well  forget  the  deeds  such  heroes  do, 

The  lives  they  save,  the  courage  men  reveal 

Who  rush  on  death  confiding  in  their  zeal ! 675 

Which  most  a nation’s  gratitude  deserve — 

Those  who  in  peril’s  hour  show  skill  and  nerve, 

Or  they,  the  brainless  Chiefs,  whoe’er  they  be, 

Who  could  not  make  between  their  camp  and  sea, 

The  two  ends  of  a wretched  roadway  meet,  680 

That  starving  thousands  and  their  steeds  might  eat, 

Though  food  for  both,  on  Balaclava’s  shore, 

Rotted  in  heaps  within  their  cannon’s  roar  ! 

Neglect!  Up,  every  man  now  sound  and  whole, 

Whose  wounds  were  salved  before  Sebastopol-—  685 

Up  all  whom  ill-paid  Science  rescued  thence, 

From  desolating  plague  and  pestilence  ; 

And  one  and  all,  in  your  preservers’  case, 

Call  on  a thankless  Government  to  place 

Honours  on  breasts  as  yet  unjustly  bare  ! 690 

Were  these  the  men  that  lost  an  army  there  ? 

In  siege  or  battle,  under  any  sun, 

Our  Soldier-Surgeons  yield  the  palm  to  none  ! 

But  what — however  noble  in  its  prime — 

May  not  with  some  disgrace  be  linked  in  time  ? 695 

Church,  Law,  and  Physic,  all  have  had  their  freaks, 

And  Surgery  now  a base  alliance  seeks. 

See  how  it  gossips  by  the  midnight  fire 
AVith  “ garrulous  Gamp,”  the  nurse  on  monthly  hire, 
Doomed  in  expectancy  for  hours  to  wait — 700 

Gin  on  the  board  and  caudle  by  the  grate ! 

Men — are  you  men — who  lead  such  hybrid  lives, 

Who,  being  Surgeons,  sink  into  midwives  ! 

If  with  the  sex  you  seriously  would  vie, 

Why  not  the  distaff  and  the  spindle  try  ? 705 

Throughout  the  Orient,  Arab,  Turk,  and  Jew, 

On  such  occasions  never  send  for  you  ! 

Not  even  the  Nubian  by  the  harem  door, 

Dare  show  his  face  until  the  birth  is  o’er. 

Talk  of  the  sanctity  of  married  life — 710 

Nation  of  fools  ! who  thus  degrade  the  wife  ! 

At  such  a moment,  when  the  feminine  mind 
Shrinks  from  the  succour  of  her  nearest  kind, 

Could  you  do  worse,  were  she  a courtesan, 

Than  to  her  chamber  introduce  a man  ! 715 

No  longer  left  to  woman’s  gentle  care, 

Travail  is  now  her  terror  everywhere  : 
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A natural  process  for  the  nonce  becomes. 

An  “ Operation  ” costing  goodly  sums  ; 

While  all  is  managed  with  parade  and  fuss,  720 

And  drugs  enough  to  drench  an  omnibus  ! 

This  is  but  one  of  many  daring  pranks, 

Through  which  men-midwives  thin  our  female  ranks. 

Once  in  the  sickroom,  with  an  eye  to  fees, 

Tales  they  get  up  of  Uterine  disease—  725 

Disease  the  realms  of  Physic  never  knew, 

Till  “ speculating  Simpson”  gave  the  cue— 

And,  working  thus  on  woman’s  weaker  nerves, 

They  raise  whatever  ghost  their  purpose  serves. 

Then  not  the  young  alone,  but  graver  dames,  730 

Fooled  by  mere  phantoms  with  un-English  names, 

Endure  “ examinations.”  Ladies,  speak ! 

Do  these  not  shock  the  soul  and  blanch  the  cheek  ? 

Surprise  comes  first — next,  horror  ill  disguised ; 

But  soon  to  worse  some  get  familiarized ! 735 

For  what  will  trusting  Woman  not  believe 
And  bear,  when  ie  scientific  men”  deceive? 

With  no  suspicion  of  the  game  these  play, 

Their  tales  of  terror  haunt  her  night  and  day. 

Now  she  dreads  “ tumor,”  now  “ occlusion,”  now  740 

“ Version  ” she  talks  of,  with  a “ why  ” and  “ how.” 

Reasons,  of  course,  and  numberless  occasions 
Have  these  quick  rogues  for  their  manipulations. 

But  who — immortal  Truth! — can  justify 

The  frightful  means  they  locally  apply—  745 

Caustics,  that  keep  their  patient  always  ill, 

Yet  ever  ready  to  indorse  their  skill, 

While  abscess,  ulcer,  haemorrhage  itself 
Attest  what  men  may  cause  for  love  of  pelf! 

Note  the  result — whatever  the  pretext — • 750 

In  soul,  at  least,  the  woman  is  unsexed  ; 

Words  that  of  yore  would  make  her  forehead  flush, 

She  now  blurts  out  to  men , without  a blush  ! 

Heavens ! how  can  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  lend 
Their  countenance  to  such  an  odious  end ! 755 

In  all  the  Animal  kingdom,  where  or  when 
Were  such  things  needed — tell  us,  Englishmen  ! 

Of  “base  chirurgery,”  let  the  world  take  heed, 

For  this  is  base  chirurgery  indeed  ! 

And  now,  to  Causes  and  Effects  return, — 760 

What  ill  may  spring  not  from  a blow  or  burn  ? 

What,  from  the  passions,  when  they  most  depress  ? 

Or  cold,  or  heat,  or  moisture  in  excess? 
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First — general  Shiver  dating  from  the  Brain  ! 

What,  without  this,  means  “h-urt,”  or  “ shock,”  or  “ pain  ?” 
Or  where  the  body’s  memory  to  bring  back, 

Fresh  repetitions  of  the  first  attack, 

When  free  from  all  renewal  of  the  cause 
That  first  disturbed  its  normal  healthy  laws  ! — 

Next  follow  “inward  fevers  ’’—gastric  wrongs, 

Whatever  to  dyspeptic  ail  belongs  ; 

Consumption,  asthma,  epilepsy,— each 
An  illness  modern  doctors  rarely  reach  ; 

Hepatic  abscess,  tic,  gout,  diabetes, 

Of  all  which  Brain  the  source , if  not  the  “seat,”  is  ! 

What  are  the  remedies  that  conquer  such  ? 

Most  drugs  that  may  the  “ common  sensory  ” touch, 
Poppy,  Bark,  Mercury — anything  you  will— 

Which,  wThen  it  suits,  may  cure— misused  may  kill ! 

That  most  medicinal  things,  in  their  effects, 

Cause  duplex  movements,  who  on  earth  objects  ? 

Or  who  denies  that  these — to  mar  or  mend — 

On  inverse  Electricity  depend! 

This  simple  truth — though  all  but  new  to  science — 
Suggests  the  only  rule  of  right  appliance  : — 

In  every  case  with  circumspection  mark 

The  effect  of  what  you  use, — say  Steel  or  Bark,— 

Until  you  find  it  suit  or  disagree, 

Precisely  as  men  plumb  an  unknown  sea  ! 

For,  in  our  practice — note  this  other  fact — 

However  specially  some  medicines  act, 

No  man  can  arrogate  in  what  direction 
Such  drugs  will  influence  any  one  affection, 

Till  in  that  given  case  he  tries  and  sees, 

Even  though  he  knows  the  “ seat  ” of  the  disease  ! 

And  if  mediciiaal  agents  soothe  or  press, 

It  matters  little  how  they  gain  access. 

Bark,  Morphia,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  on  the  frame, 

Produce  results  identically  the  same, 

Whether  by  stomach,  lungs,  or  skin  they  enter — - 
Proving  all  move  it  from  a common  centre  ! 

And  further  still,  to  comprehend  the  whole, 

Observe  the  various  Passions  of  the  Soul. 

In  all  these  tempests  of  the  Brain  we  quiver, 

And  pale  and  flush  as  in  the  “ Feverish  shiver.” 

Why,  then,  the  cerebral  source  of  this  abjure? 

Or  whatsoever  thing  Fever  may  cause  or  cure ! 

Mark  how,  like  Fever  too,  the  passions  tell 
Upon  our  inward  organs,  sick  or  well. 
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What  form  of  illness  has  not  joy  or  sorrow  810 

Produced  or  stopped,  to  chill  or  cheer  the  morrow  ? 
Consumption,  palsy,  epilepsy,  ague, 

May  in  this  manner  come,  or  cease  to  plague  you. 

Men  even  have  died  of  grief  and  over-joy ! 

What,  in  an  overdose  may  not  destroy  ? 815 

Take  any  poison — Arsenic,  if  you  please, 

In  dose  minute  what  may  not  Arsenic  ease? 

Nor  Strychnia  less  may  soothe  the  sorrowing  brain  ; 

If  rogues  or  fools  misuse  it,  why  complain? 

Is  there  a drug  in  the  most  common  use,  8^0 

That  has  not  slain  its  thousands  by  abuse? 

What  under  Heaven  that  Heaven  has  given  to  you 
For  health,  may  not,  misused,  cause  sickness  too  ? 

How  little  Nature’s  laws  are  understood 

By  those  who  think  the  Author  of  all  Good,  825 

When  first,  for  man,  he  made  the  poppy  grow. 

Designed  it  for  the  bane  of  all  below  ! 

Without  adjustment  to  this  frame  of  ours, 

Poison  and  Physic  are  the  self-same  powers ! 

’Tis  much  the  same  with  every  thing  in  life,—  830 

What  causes  peace  too  oft  engenders  strife ; 

And  strife,  in  turn , when  better  motives  cease, 

Secures  sometimes  a long  enduring  peace. 

Air,  water,  fire,  obey  Creation’s  rule — - 

Sustain  the  wise,  annihilate  the  fool  ! 835 

So  Heat  and  Cold,  thro’  stomach  or  thro’  skin, 

May  cause  and  cure  Disease  both  out  and  in. 

How  can  a thermal  agent  hurt  or  heal 
Without  a Brain  the  cold  or  heat  to  feel? 

Long  ere  the  “ Water  Cure”  was  talked  of  here,  840 

The  fever-stricken  sought  some  river  near, 

And  with  its  water  bathed  the  burning  brow— 

Though  not  like  “ hydropathic  ” people  now. 

Justice  to  peasant  genius  bids  us  tell 

Priessnitz  did  wisely  when  he  used  the  well.  845 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  Change  of  Air. 

In  what  complaint,  with  this,  need  man  despair? 

When  such  a simple  remedy  agrees, 

May  it  not  cure  all  curable  disease? 

What  do  we  learn  therefrom  ? To  split  and  split,  850 

And  complicate  disorder  bit  by  bit  ? 

To  make  an  error  of  the  head  or  heart 
A different  error  in  another  part  ? 

If,  by  one  agent  good  in  all  be  done, 

What  better  proof  that  all  disease  is  ONE  ! 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  Dickson  gave  to  light, 
While  yet  around  were  Erebus  and  night : 

To  Nature  true,  where’er  we  look  about, 

In  things  most  diverse — Unity  throughout! 

So,  too,  his  Treatment,  various  in  detail, 

Is  one  in  principle  for  every  ail ! 

First,  to  subdue  all  paroxysmal  wrong, 

Next,  the  desired  Remission  to  prolong 
By  various  agents  not  unknown  to  art, 

Till  every  tendency  to  ill  depart  ! 

Conservative  of  man’s  material  force, 

No  harsh  or  weakening  measure  marks  its  course. 
Does  the  poor  sufferer  shake  in  every  limb— 

The  cordial  cup  is  freely  offered  him  ; 

But  when  his  Fever  burns,  Emetic  wine, 

Moving  the  Brain  by  many  a certain  sign, 

Of  which  the  stomach's  action  is  but  one  ! 

May  stop  whatever  symptoms  have  begun  ! 

In  what  complaint  of  all  the  Feverish  brood, 
Have  not  “ Emetics  ” locally  done  good  ? 

If  influenza,  quinsey,  what  you  please, 

Involving  glandular,  lung,  or  throat  disease, — 
That  scourge  of  armies,  Dysentery, — gout, 
Rheumatic  heart  within,  or  joint  without, 
Smallpox,  and  so  forth,  all  attest  their  power;— 
And  if,  moreover,  from  the  earliest  hour, 

Many  disorders  of  the  Ear  and  Eye, 

By  the  same  medicines  have  been  forced  to  fly, 
How  can  he  err  who  traces  Cause  and  Cure 
Of  all  the  numerous  evils  men  endure, 

Local  or  general,  as  they  chance  to  fall 
Directly  to  the  Head  that  governs  all ! 

Further,  to  prove  the  Brain  the  organ  still 
Through  which  our  medicines  influence  any  ill, 
Take  Chloroform — in  what  disease,  if  near, 
May  this  not  quell  a fit  the  most  severe  ? 

Even  in  complaints  most  distant  from  the  Brain, 
Nothing  so  soon  relieves  intensest  pain  : 

Cramp  of  a limb,  neuralgia  of  a toe, 

Jauudice  itself  with  chloroform  may  go! 

From  this  the  lunatic  has  found  repose— 

The  best  straight-jacket  in  his  wildest  throes. 

Its  use,  besides,  has  eased  the  erring  heart, 
Despite  the  fears  pedantic  pens  impart ! 

Asthma  and  gout  its  power  and  fame  support, 
With  every  symptom  of  rheumatic  sort ; 
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While  epileptic  seizures  bring  to  mind 
Many  complaints  of  that  convulsive  kind, 

Which,  like  the  sudden  lulling  of  a storm, 

Have  been  at  once  relieved  by  chloroform  ! 905 

Howe’er  perplexing  to  the  would-be  wise, 

Who  only  see  disease  thro’  school-bound  eyes 
Pneumonia — fiery  demon  of  the  chest— 

And  pleurisy  have  been  with  this  repressed ; 

Consumption’s  cough  with  chloroform  may  flee;—  910 

How,  without  cerebral  influence  could  this  be  ? 

Nor  less  in  parts  abdominal  its  balm, 

Has  tended  desperate  illnesses  to  calm. 

Enough  we  note  the  Iliac  attack, 

An  agony  only  equalled  on  the  rack.— 

No  mightier  blessing  to  a suffering  land, 

Than  Chloroform  in  an  efficient  hand  ; 

But  if  unsuited  to  a given  frame , 

What  able  man  wrould  any  medicine  blame  ? 

Its  inverse  move  his  skill  would  soon  detect, 

And,  for  some  other  power,  its  aid  reject. 

Subdued  by  Chloroform,  the  fiercest  fit 
Of  any  Fever  must  in  time  remit. 

Remission  once  obtained,  no  matter  how, 

Quinine  or  Steel  may  cure  the  Fever  now, 

With  all  its  aches  and  other  local  traces, 

In  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  cases  ! 

What  triumph  this  to  science  and  to  sense— 

What  blow  to  solemn  trickery  and  pretence — 

What  contradiction  to  those  arch-deceivers,  980 

Who,  while  “ conducting,”  will  not  cure  our  fevers  ! 

Falsely  declaring  no  medicinal  force, 

In  any  hands  can  stop  a Fever’s  course. 

These  dawdle  weeks  away  and  rest  content, 

With,  what  they  call,  a “ favourable  event,” — - 935 

If,  in  such  phrase,  the  issue  can  be  shaped, 

When  the  duped  patient  simply  has  escaped  ! 

But  mark  th e purpose  of  procrastination — - 
No  end  of  fees  and  calls  to  “ consultation ! ” — 

For  dawdlers  ever  are  the  chosen  tools  940 

By  whose  assistance  Knavery  plunders  fools ! — 
u What ! no  exception  to  a rule  so  base  ! ” 

Scarcely  where  competition  has  a place. 

In  Physic  now  competitive  success, 

Comes  least  to  him  who  makes  disorder  less,  945 

For  this  best  reason,  that  in  civil  life, 

Doctors  are  bribed  to  keep  it  up  when  rife  ! 
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Lives  there  the  “ family  leech  ” who  will  report 
Truly  of  him  who  cuts  a sickness  short  ? 

Or,  in  the  outset,  wear  a pleasant  face, 

When  skill  steps  in  to  end  a “ glorious  case  ! ” 

While  men  are  men,  what  art  or  craft  will  tread 
In  any  path  that  leads  to  loss  of  bread  ! 

To  proffer  gold,  and  pay  in  lead  or  brass, 

Is  a fixed  axiom  with  a subtle  class. 

So  to  enslave  or  dwarf  the  human  mind, 

Some  get  up  clubs  of  a high-sounding  kind— 

Conclaves  most  scientific,  where,  forsooth ! 

Their  one  grand  object  is  the  search  for  Truth ! 

Beware  of  such ! While  splitting  learned  straws, 

Or  palming  twaddle  off  as  Wisdom’s  saws, 

Too  oft  these  prompters  of  a purblind  pack 
Succeed  in  keeping  sense  and  science  back  ! 

If  Truth  you  seek,  go  where  true  men  abound, 

For,  Heaven  be  thanked  ! such  men  may  yet  be  found™  965 
Men  who  would  scorn  and  scout,  with  soul  and  heart, 

The  wretch  too  sordid  to  advance  his  art ! 

Visit  the  Army  Hospitals,  and  ask, 

If  to  cure  Fever  be  a hopeless  task  ? — 

Hundreds  of  voices  will  for  answer  say,  970 

Where  is  the  will,  most  men  will  find  the  way  ! 

But  not  by  lancet,  calomel,  or  leech, 

Or  any  exhausting  means  professors  teach. 

No,  Reader  ! Chrono-thermal  to  a man, 

The  Army  Surgeons  cure  on  Dickson’s  plan  ! 975 

But  you— false  science-seekers  ! how  did  you 

Welcome  true  science  when  it  met  your  viewr  ? 

%/ 

What  gowmed  professor  saw,  without  a frown, 

The  rebel  hand  that  first  pulled  Error  down  ? 

None  ! — School,  Hall,  College,  with  united  tramp,  980 

Tried  to  put  out  the  intellectual  lamp ; 

While,  from  their  haunts,  Owl,  Bat,  and  Spider  came, 

With  dust  and  cobwebs  to  obscure  the  flame  ! 

Vain  effort!  Truth’s  bright  star  shines  forth  at  last— 

No  sky  for  ever  can  be  overcast !—  985 

The  creed  that  points  to  Temperature  and  Time, 

Has  its  disciples  now,  in  every  clime. 

Not  least  Columbia’s  sons  support  a cause 
That  spurns  all  rules  at  war  with  Nature’s  laws. 

Throughout  her  soil,  even  from  collegiate  chairs,  990 

For  Dickson’s  doctrine  many  a voice  declares. 

What  tho’  of  this  professors  ignorance  plead, 

Or  vote  as  “ crude  ” the  Chrono-thermal  creed, 
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True  to  the  tactics  of  a losing  game, 

Some  of  themselves  without  a spark  of  shame, 

Print  as  “ New  Views,”  and  vaunt  on  their  own  score, 
Truths  from  the  source  they  laugh  at  or  ignore ! 

To  such  as  sneer,  or  coldly  keep  aloof, 

These  acts  of  plunder  are  the  best  reproof! 

Do  Holland,  Brodie,  Todd,  who  fear  to  name, 
Yet  dare  to  pirate,  less  “ the  man  ” proclaim  ? 

Do  Alison,  Copland,  Watson,  less  applaud, 
Because  they,  too,  adopt,  yet  dread  to  laud  ? 

Away  with  scribes  like  these,  and  their  compeers, 
Who,  having  bled,  and  purged,  and  leeched  for  years, 
Now,  on  pretence,  u Diseases  Type  has  changed ,” 

Pilfer  the  plan  that  all  their  plans  deranged ! 

Little  dream  they,  who  urge  this  false  suggestion, 
The  force  they  lend  the  Chrono-thermal  question, 
Howe’er  they  try,  each,  in  a separate  shape, 

The  Chrono-thermal  question  to  escape  ! 

In  confirmation,  then,  of  Dickson’s  views, 

Just  note  the  burden  of  three  grave  cuckoos  : 

Quoth  Alison,  4C  In  Cullen’s  time  the  nation 
With  beef  and  beer  were  prone  to  inflammation, 

But  using  now  potatoes  and  bohea , 

Our  frames  are  almost  inflammation  free  ! ” 

Quoth  Watson,  se  Ever  since  the  Cholera  panic, 
Complaints  have  all  been  mild  and  adynamic  ; 

Touched  by  the  pest  or  not,  ’tis  all  the  same, 

Nothing  will  cause  our  bodies  to  inflame  ! ” 

Quoth  Copland,  “ Things  have  very  strangely  gone. 
Since  the  wood-pavement  first  supplanted  stone : 
Malaria  from  the  wood  has  changed  disorders, 

Most  marvellously  in  London  and  its  borders. 

Where  every  kind  of  groan,  and  grunt,  and  gripe, 

Takes  on  a low  and  Intermittent  Type  ! ” 

What  mean  the  propositions  these  rehearse? 

This— freely  rendered  into  English  verse — 

Sooner  than  falsify  the  doctrines  given 
By  Dickson  to  the  world,  propitious  Heaven 
Has  altered  all  complaints  from  head  to  foot 
His  Chrono-thermal  Theory  to  suit  !— 

And  thus,  though  differing,  all  three  learned  leeches, 
Practise,  at  least,  in  part  what  Dickson  preaches  ; 

Yet  never  do  they  condescend  to  name  him, 

Except  when  forced,  and  then,  ’tis  to  defame  him. 

“ ’Tis  right,”  at  all  events,  they  do  allow, 

“ To  give  Quinine  in  most  diseases  now  ;■ 
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And  wrong  it  is,  exceedingly  wrong,  indeed, 

In  almost  any  given  case  to  bleed.” 

Such  is  the  language  now  physicians  hold, 

When  truth,  or  something  like  it,  must  be  told  ; 

But  ’tis  by  other  arts  and  ways  they  win 
The  so-called  “ underlings”  who  call  them  in. 

In  Physic,  as  in  Law,  these  last  support, 

Not  honest  men,  whose  skill  cuts  business  short, 

But — to  our  nation’s  scandal  and  disgrace, — 

The  astutist  artist  who  prolongs  the  case. 

Well  knows  the  doctor  what  he  must  prescribe, 

Who  would  secure  the  apothecary  tribe. 

In  every  family  there  is  one  to  mar, 

Or  make  men’s  fortunes — not  for  what  they  are, 

Fools  or  physicians,  as  the  case  may  stand, 

But  for  the  way  they  play  into  his  hand  ! 

Vain  without  this  their  knowledge  or  their  skill, 

Potion  on  potion  here  must  swell  the  bill. 

That’s  why  the  doctors,  with  consummate  craft, 

Prescribe  aperients  in  the  “ tonic  draught,” 

And  thereby  purging  all  the  good  away, 

Keep  up  the  dodge  of  lucrative  delay  ! 

Few,  in  this  wicked  world,  e’er  find  their  level, 

Who  do  not  hold  a candle  to  the  devil ! 

’Tis  thus,  at  least,  physicians  make  things  square,— 

While  hunting  with  the  hounds  they  bag  the  hare.  1065 
Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Stokes,  Copland,  Garrod,  Bright, 
Bence  Jones,  Hogg,  Watson — each  a living  light— 

Have  published  each,  some  learned  tract  or  treatise, 

To  show  the  cause  and  cure  of  Diabetes. 

Most  of  our  “ great  authorities,”  of  course,  1070 

Assume  the  kidneys  as  the  sugar’s  source  ; 

Though  some  maintain  the  stomach  is  the  cause. 

And  think  to  treat  it  by  strict  peptic  laws. 

One  blames  the  lungs  ; another  to  the  liver 

Ascribes  the  well-spring  of  the  honeyed  river  ; 1075 

But  none  of  these,  nor  Venables,  nor  Prout, 

With  all  their  chemistry  have  made  things  out. 
ci  The  Brain,”  a voice  exclaims,  “ the  Brain’s  at  fault, 
Redundant  sweet  shows  lack  of  attic  salt.” 

This,  Mr.  Cox,  is  your  distinctive  creed — * 1080 

Yours — is  it  yours  ? 

“ Who  doubts  it  ? ’t  is  indeed  ! 

* “My  own  conviction  is,  that  th  efons  et  origo  mali  in  Diabetes  is  situate 
within  the  skull.”  * * * “ Mine,  therefore,  may  be  termed — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  any  hitherto  suggested — a cerebral  Theory.” — W.  J.  Cox,  in  Medical 
Circular,  October  3,  1855. 
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What  prior  author  can  the  doctrine  claim  ? 

One — scribes  like  you  first  plunder  then  defame. 
ce  Do  you  mean  Dickson,  whom,  to  note  or  quote,  1085 
Would  be  to  cut  one’s  own  professional  throat.” 

How  so  ? 

“ The  man  is  quite  unorthodox.” 

Then  you  have  read  his  writings,  Mr.  Cox. 

“ Never,  by  — ” 

Stop,  sir  ! virtuous  men  are  loth, 

Even,  for  Truth’s  sake,  to  take  a needless  oath. 

“ Dickson’s  a humbug” — 

Vulgarly  so  called, 

By  every  knave  his  honest  words  have  galled. — 

“ Has  he  not  libelled  half  our  topmost  men  ? ” 

If  you  call  truth  a libel — yes  ! What  then  ? 

In  physic,  as  in  fermentation,  scum 
May,  for  some  years,  yet  to  the  summit  come ! 

“ Dickson  meets  no  one.”— 

Were  he  you  to  meet, 

He’d  cure  your  patient,  and  unmask  a cheat. — 

“ We  hold  him  in  contempt.” — 

Contempt  returned, 

With  wit  that  bit,  and  irony  that  burned  ! 1105 

“ The  curse  of  Quack,  is  written  on  his  brow.” 

So  ’twas  on  Harvey’s — -who  so  honoured  now  ? * 

“ Is  Dickson  Harvey  ? ” 

Each  has  done  his  part 

This  for  the  Head— the  other  for  the  Heart ! 1110 

If  Harvey  rightly  traced  the  living  flood, 

Who,  pray,  revealed  the  value  of  the  Blood  ? 

Who,  so  far  back  as  eighteen-thirty-six— 

When  falsehood  reigns  ’tis  right  the  date  to  fix— f 
In  spite  of  all  the  doctor-tribe  could  urge , 1115 

Preached  down  leech,  lancet,  and  exhausting  purge — 
Preached  down  all  torture  of  the  suffering  tissue 
By  blister,  seton,  or  continued  issue— 

And  showed  the  effect  of  such  mis-application 

Is  added  wrong— not  “ counter -irritation  ! ” 1 120 

Who  first  drew  man’s  attention  to  the  fact, 

That  all  Life’s  “ moves”  in  intermittence  act— 

* When  Harvey,  in  1637,  published  his  famous  discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  the  profession  throughout  Europe  called  him  in  derision  the 
“ Circulator,”  a word  in  the  original  Latin  signifying  “ Quack ! ” 

f See  “ Fallacy  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools,  with  new  and  important 
Principles  of  Practice ,”  by  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.  Longman  and  Co.,  1836. 
Nine  years  later,  the  “ great  authority  of  the  London  Apothecaries,  Dr. 
Watson,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic  (published  1845),  recommends  bleeding, 
leeching,  blistering,  &e.,  in  almost  all  diseases.  This  fact  is  significant. 
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Attractive  and  repulsive  time  about — 

Whether  the  moves  be  inward  or  without  ? 

Who  taught  the  Tidal  Nature  of  Disease  ? 1125 

Name,  Mr.  Cox,  the  author  if  you  please. 

Who  taught,  moreover,  that  no  hurt  can  pain, 

Or  medicine  heal  until  it  reach  the  Brain — 

That  mighty  master  of  the  Human  Fane  !? — 

The  man  you  wrong,  revile,  and  plunder  too — - 1130 

These,  sir,  and  more  than  these,  are  Dickson’s  due. 

Years,  many  years,  ere  you  your  labour  wasted 
On  “ saccharine  sweets  ” few,  save  yourself,  have  tasted—* 

He,  breaking  through  school-cobwebs  and  constraints, 
Declared  the  Brain  the  source  of  all  complaints — 1135 

The  source  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 

Just  as  ’tis  struck  thro’  the  pathetic  chain — • 

The  source  of  every  movement  you  can  cite, 

Organic  or  atomic,  wrong  or  right, 

Noting  by  name,  as  numerous  readers  know,  1140 

The  Bilious  and  the  Diabetic  flow : 

The  source  of  all  things  spirited  or  dull— 

Plagiarism,  like  wit,  begins  “ within  the  skull ! ” — 

And  thus,  to  the  dismay  of  all  the  schools, 

Proclaimed  their  best  professors  solemn  fools  ! 1 1 45 

Hence  malice,  hate,  assassin-like  attack, 

The  cry  of  “ poisoner,”  “ charlatan,”  and  “quack,” 

While  worms  like  you,  in  the  full  glare  of  day, 

With  Ms  Brain’s  substance  meanly  crawl  away  ! 

What,  though  the  sum  of  all  you  steal  or  stole,  1 150 

Forms  but  a fragment  of  his  one  grand  whole, 

Huge  were  its  loss  to  you,  poor,  creeping  thing — 

Half  grub,  half  wasp— with  more  of  buzz  than  sting  ! 

No  marvel  you  so  clutch  the  rich  man’s  crumb, 

And  din  our  ears  with  your  “ continued  ” hum,  1 155 

And  mix  the  pilfered  morsel  with  the  dust 
And  learned  dross  of  scribes  yourself  mistrust. 

Yet  quote  them  all  the  same,  and  sing  them  too — 

Consistent  act  in  Pharisee  like  you  ! 

Oh  most  mel-odious  Cox  ! at  second-hand  1 ICO 

Your  attic  salt  grates  on  the  teeth  like  sand. 

Still  plodding,  pottering,  “ profitlessly  deep,” 

You  first  disgust , then  bore  us  off  to  sleep  ! ” 


* Dirty  brute!— Printer’s  Devil. 
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Ip  the  Author  of  “ Physic  and  its  Phases  53  has  his  reasons  for 
remaining  at  present  incognito,  the  Editor  of  the  following  Notes — 
which  go  far  to  illustrate  the  truths  contained  in  the  Poem — is  under  no 
obligation  to  conceal  his  name.  He  may,  therefore,  at  once  premise, 
that  twelve  years  ago,  while  a Eesident  Pupil  in  the  Winchester 
Hospital,  he  read,  with  intense  interest,  Du.  Dickson’s  startling  work, 
the  ce  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.” 

Dazzled  at  first  by  the  new  light  revealed  in  that  volume,  he  was 
nevertheless  compelled,  in  the  course  of  his  clinical  investigations,  to  give 
his  unqualified  adhesion  to  truths  utterly  subversive  of  all  received 
opinion  and  practice,  Eepeated  observation  and  reflection,  deduced  from 
innumerable  cases  of  disease,  soon  forced  upon  his  mind  the  conviction 
that  the  law  of  Periodicity  and  Intermittency,  which  Dr.  Dickson  so 
beautifully  shows,  regulates  the  whole  body  in  Health,  manifests  itself 
equally  in  the  cyclical  changes  of  Disease — not  exceptionally,  as  medical 
men  had  hitherto  believed,  but  as  a rule — and  that  too  without  the 
intervention  of  any  fabulous  “ Malaria.”  Time  has  not  changed,  nor 
years  effaced  his  deep  and  abiding  admiration  of  that  great  intelligence 
which — out  of  the  chaos  of  so-called  Medical  Science — brought  to  light 
the  Unity  of  Disease,  a discovery  that  has  since  wrought  an  unparal- 
leled revolution  in  the  minds  of  professional  men.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
painful  to  reflect  that  the  crown  of  scientific  discovery,  like  that  of  mar- 
tyrdom, is  never  without  thorns.  The  Author  of  the  Chrono-thermal 
System,  like  the  great  Eeformers  of  the  past,  has,  through  life,  been 
exposed  to  the  daily  and  hourly  abuse  of  creatures  who  secretly — in  some 
instances  openly — profit  by  his  labours,  yet  who  seek,  at  the  same  time, 
by  every  mean  device,  to  filch  from  him  his  just  praise  and  reward.  But 
the  genius  of  the  discoverer  has  been  fully  equalled  by  the  indomitable 
moral  courage  of  the  man,  A paramount  sense  of  duty  has  compelled 
the  present  writer,  coute  qui  conte , to  pronounce  what  he  feels  to  be  the 
Eight  and  the  Truth,  and  to  expose  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  corruptions 
of  the  Medical  Press—  theEditors  of  which  journals  have  repeatedly— as 
will  be  shown  in  the  Notes — proved  themselves  to  be  the  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  knowing  it  to  be  such. 

Benjamin  T.  Moore,  M.D. 

98,  Piccadilly , January , 1857. 
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NOTES. 


Yerse  11. — u So  5 tis  with  Science , in  whose  vigorous  youth , 

We  drink  the  stream  of  purity  and  truth” 

“ What  Johnson  said  of  poets  is  equally  applicable  to  physicians  : 4 The 
first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  imme- 
diately from  knowledge — their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast.  Those  whom  their  fame 
invites  to  the  same  studies  copy  partly  them  and  partly  nature,  till  the 
books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nature 
to  another.5  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  descriptions  of  disease  in  our 
nosological  systems  have  become  a mere  tissue  of  unnatural  divisions,  not 
to  say  of  the  most  obvious  contradictions ; if  the  words  in  which  they  be 
conveyed  have  in  many  instances  any  meaning  at  all.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  of  reasoning  founded  upon  facts  which  are  no  facts — upon  mere 
assumptions  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature.55 — Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty. 

Verse  16. — 44  Alas  ! for  England  and  her  halcyon  days.” 

A writer  in  the  Nautical  Standard  hits  the  English  character  to  a 
nicety.  cc  As  a nation,55  he  says,  £C  we  are  adverse  to  innovations,  and  it 
requires  a long  time  to  introduce  in  our  system  even  things  that  are 
decidedly  and  tangibly  superior  and  better  than  those  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  most  useful  inventions,  and  even  the 
greatest  discoveries,  have  found  detractors  and  enemies  among  those  they 
were  intended  to  benefit.  There  are  yet  men  with  prejudices  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  They 
are  so  wedded  to  their  old  ideas  and  ways,  that  they  cannot  see  with  their 
eyes  open  that  they  are  wrong,  or  that  some  newer  means  are  better  than 
those  they  have  used  all  their  lifetime.  Some  others,  whose  interest 
draws  them  another  way , have,  of  course,  reasons  of  their  own  for  not 
adopting,  or  even  for  speaking  against  and  running  down  all  improve- 
ments. The  old  cant  of  new-fangled  systems,  delusive  hopes,  dangerous 
experiments,  poisonous  stuff,  were  the  expressions  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  several  trades  connected  with  lighting  when  Gas  was  first  spoken 
of.  The  inventor  of  the  apparatus  that  first  manufactured  the  gas  that 
lighted  the  first  experimental  lamp,  and  the  discoverers  of  the  application 
of  gas  for  lighting  purposes,  after  having  spent  their  last  shilling  to  bring 
out  their  discovery,  were  reduced  to  pine  away  the  last  years  of  their 
existence  in  the  most  abject  penury.  Like  many  other  benefactors  of 
their  race,  they  worked  hard  to  pave  the  way  to  those  splendid  establish- 
ments we  see  springing  up  every  day.  They  sowed  the  seed,  and  starved 
while  it  was  growing  up,  but  others  after  them  reaped  a rich  harvest.55 

Verse  34 .—“But  even  a Kelly's  eye  might  miss  the  mark , 

Did  science  blind  and  rob  him  in  the  dark.” 

In  the  case  of  Tawel  the  Quaker,  who  was  found  guilty  of  poisoning 
his  mistress  with  Prussic  Acid,  Sir  Eitzroy  Kelly,  who  defended  him, 
suggested  that  the  Prussic  Acid  which  destroyed  the  woman  might  have 


been  the  product  of  some  apple  pips  she  had  swallowed ! Hence  the 
sobriquet  of  e<  Apple-pip  Kelly  ! 55  In  the  case  of  Palmer,  the  Hugely 
poisoner,  too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  for  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  rebutted  the  evidence  of  certain  pseudo- 
scientific men  who,  to  screen  a murderer,  “ trafficked  in  science.35  The 
public  eye  is  on  these  men. 

Verse  3 6.™“//*  Roguery — impudent  Roguery— everywhere, 

Has  wormed  its  way  to  the  Professor’s  chair  P 

“ When  ignorance  and  coeruption  have  usurped  the  Professor’s 
chair,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and  virtue,  it  is  high 
time  to  speak  out.  We  know  that  the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great  use 
to  the  professors  of  vice.  We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
corrupt  and  degenerate  age,  and  one  of  the  means  of  insuring  its  further 
degeneracy,  to  give  lenient  epithets  to  corruptions  and  crimes.35 — Burke. 

“ He  who  has  the  best  talents  for  getting  the  office  [of  Professor],  has 
most  commonly  the  least  for  filling  it ; and  men  are  made  moral  [medical] 
and  mathematical  teachers  by  the  same  trick  and  filthiness  with  which 
they  are  made  tide-waiters  and  clerks  of  the  kitchen.33 — Sydney  Smyth . 

“ Lord  Bacon  tells  us  in  his  works,  that  if  disciples  only  knew  their 
own  strength  they  would  soon  find  out  the  weakness  of  their  masters. 
What  led  him  to  this  conclusion  P What  but  the  fact,  that  with  all  his 
ability,  even  he,  Lord  Bacon,  had  been  duped  by  his  teachers  P And 
why  did  Des  Cortes  say,  that  no  man  could  possibly  pretend  to  the  name 
of  philosopher  who  had  not,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  doubted  all  that  he 
had  been  previously  taught  ? He,  too,  had  been  hood-winked  by  his 
pretended  masters  in  philosophy.  But  you,  perhaps,  will  say  all  this 
took  place  in  old  times— the  world  is  quite  changed  since  then ; pro- 
fessors  are  now  the  most  enlightened  and  respectable  men  alive  ; they  go 
to  church,  where  they  are  examples  of  piety ; they  never  were  found  out 
in  a lie ; are  not  subject  to  the  passions  of  other  men ; have  no  motives 
of  interest  or  ambition — in  fact,  they  are  all  but  angels.  Now,  I only 
wish  you  knew  the  manner  in  which  most  of  these  very  respectable 
persons  get  their  chairs — the  tricks,  the  party-work,  the  subserviency, 
meanness,  and  hypocrisy  practised  by  them  for  that  and  other  ends— and 
you  would  not  so  tamely  submit  your  judgment  to  their  theoretic  dreams 
and  delusions.  Young  men,  be  Men — and  instead  of  taking  for  gospel 
the  incoherent  and  inconsistent  doctrines  of  the  fallible  puppets  whom 
interest  or  intrigue  has  stuck  up  in  Academic  Halls,  use  your  own  eyes, 
and  exercise  your  own  reason.35— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  54.— u From  the  base  motive  that  a lingering  sorrow 

Remunerates  better  than  their  cure  to-morrow.  ” 

€‘  Benighted  and  misguided  people  ! you  call  upon  men  to  relieve  you 
from  your  sufferings,  while  you  hold  out  to  them  the  most  powerful  of 
temptations  to  keep  you  on  your  sick  beds ! You  pay  for  time  what  you 
deny  to  talent — for  a long  illness  what  you  refuse  to  a speedy  recovery ! 
Ho  you  think  medical  men  angels,  that  you  thus  tamper  with  their 
integrity  ? Your  very  mode  of  remunerating  them  almost  forces  them  to 
be  corrupt — and  that,  too,  at  a moment  when  their  numbers  are  so  great, 
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it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  ty  the  of  them  to  live  honestly  on  their  mere 
professional  gains.55— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Yerse59 .—“Fraud,  than  in  Physic , boasts  no  stronger  hold!* 

c£  The  great  success  of  quacks  in  England  has  been  altogether  owing 
to  the  real  quackery  of  the  Regular  Physicians.55  — Adam  Smith , 
Author  of  “ Wealth  of  Nations  A 

££  The  present  professional  outcry  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform  is 
truly  farcical.  What  does  it  amount  to  P A mere  change,  or  re-organi- 
zation  of  the  Medical  Corporations,  and  the  passing  of  a law  to  do  away 
with  all  quackery  but  their  own  quackery  ! The  Medical  Reform  that  the 
public  wants  is  a totally  different  thing.  A more  efficient  teaching  of  the 
healing  art  in  the  schools  and  hospitals — a complete  revolution  in  the 
management  of  the  sick,  whether  in  the  hospitals  or  elsewhere — a method 
of  remunerating  medical  attendance  in  private  practice,  which  shall  remove 
the  practitioner  from  the  temptation  to  dishonesty ; these  are  what  the 
public  understands  by  Medical  Reform.  The  public  does  not  care  one 
rush  about  the  squabbles  of  the  faculty ; it  does  not  trouble  itself  in  the 
least  about  their  distinctions,  designations,  or  privileges ; the  public  want 
skill  and  a quick  cure,  honesty  and  efficiency  of  purpose,  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  The  members  of  the  profession  know  to  a man  that 
this  kind  of  Medical  Reform  would  be  a complete  death-blow  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  body.  To  them  it  is  per- 
fectly notorious  that,  as  things  are  now  managed,  the  man  who  commits 
the  most  numerous  blunders  makes  the  most  money.  He  who  mistakes 
and  mistakes,  who  botches,  and  botches,  and  botches,  has  opportunities  of 
sending  in  physic  upon  physic,  that  never  happens  to  him  who  knows  his 
duty,  and  performs  it  honestly.  How  to  make  a Chancery  suit  of  a 
patient’s  body,  how  to  prolong  a professional  attendance  to  a period  the 
most  indefinite,  according  to  the  patient’s  means  of  payment  and  his 
ignorance  of  medicine,  and  the  mode  in  which  medical  men,  for  their  own 
ends,  mystify  the  matter — that,  as  the  w^orld  now  wags,  is  and  must  be  the 
main  object  of  the  great  bulk  of  all  classes  of  professional  men  ! Ex- 
ceptions, honourable  exceptions,  there  are  ; but  in  the  present  ridiculously 
crowded  state  of  the  profession,  when  no  sooner  is  it  known  that  such  a 
person  is  sick,  than  up  start  a dozen  or  two  of  hungry  doctors,  all  can- 
vassing and  intriguing  among  their  friends  and  supporters  to  manoeuvre 
and  jostle  each  other  out  of  the  case,  like  so  many  ravenous  birds  of  prey, 
the  phrase,  £C  Medical  Talent,55  is  the  most  monstrous  of  all  mockeries. 
Medical  Talent  is  a thing  utterly  and  entirely  at  a discount  in  these  days. 
To  secure  the  patient  is  the  great  thing  now  ; the  longer  the  better.  Talk 
to  himself,  if  you  please,  about  curing  him ; blockheads  and  boys  only  try 
to  do  so  ! In  a state  of  matters  like  this,  medical  talent  and  medical  honour 
are  alike  injurious  to  their  possessor.  The  talent  most  useful  to  the 
present  race  of  doctors  is  the  talent  that  secures  success  to  the  cheat  and 
the  charlatan.  Medical  business  in  these  days  means  nothing  more  than 
medical  thimble-rig.  If  you  want  your  son  to  succeed  in  business  now, 
he  must  take  lessons  from  the  horse-dealer,  or  the  picture- seller ; he 
must  be  one  of  a coterie  of  trick  and  collusion,  who,  acting  as  one  man, 
keep  each  other  up,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  the  art  they  pretend  to 
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exercise,  against  all  opposition,  and  against  all  intrusion  from  others. 
Tor  a century  or  two  we  other  English  have  thought  it  a fine  thing  to 
laugh  in  our  sleeves  at  the  people  of  the  celestial  empire — those  stupid 
Chinese,  as  we  style  them — who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  return  us  the  com- 
pliment when  they  call  us  “ outer/5  or  utter  “ barbarians.55  Which  of 
the  two,  after  all,  are  the  barbarians  in  this  instance  ? we  who  pay  our 
doctors  by  the  protracted  length  of  a sickness,  or  those  same  stupid 
Chinese,  who  give  the  highest  remuneration  to  the  man  who  does  his 
best  to  shorten  it?  Look  at  the  way  the  Emperor  of  the  cc  EloweryLand*5 
pays  his  physicians.  You  may  take  from  him  a lesson  of  medical  reform, 
worth  all  you  ever  read  about  it  in  any  of  our  so-called  medical  peri- 
odicals. The  celestial  Emperor  pays  his  doctor  a certain  annual  stipend, 
which  stipend  suffers  a certain  daily  diminution  for  every  day  of  the  year 
his  Imperial  Majesty’s  health  requires  a doctor  ! — Forbidden  Book. 

Verse  64.— c£  Still  I have  faith  in  man , some  would-be*  dupe  would  say” 

“ When  persons  little  versant  with  the  present  state  of  medical  affairs 
see  men  of  established  name  supporting  a system  of  dishonesty  and 
error,  they  too  often  doubt  the  light  of  their  own  reason.  Would  Dr. 
So-and-so,  ‘ they  ask,5  and  Mr.  Such-a-one,  hold  this  language  if  they 
did  not  themselves  believe  it — men  so  respectable,  and  so  amiable  in 
private  life  P 5 But  tell  these  simpletons  that  Dr.  So-and-so’s  Bread 
depends  on  his  Belief — that  Mr.  Such-a-one5s  family  must  fall  with  his 
fading  fortunes,  if  the  father,  in  the  language  of  Hazlitt,  c ceased  to 
support  that  which  he  had  so  long  supported,  and  which  supported  him  5 
• — and  you  bring  an  argument  which,  though  not  quite  convincing  in 
itself,  may,  at  least,  compel  a closer  investigation  of  the  system  it  is  your 
wish  to  expose  and  crush. ’’—Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  109. — u Eccentric  and  concentric  alternation , 

Mark  every  turn  of  motion  and  sensation ,55 

Every  atom  of  the  material  body  is  constantly  undergoing  a revolution ; 
liquid  or  aeriform  one  hour,  it  becomes  solid  the  next, — again  to  pass  into 
the  liquid  or  aeriform  state ; and  ever  and  anon  varying  its  properties, 
colours,  and  combinations,  as  in  brief  but  regularly  periodic  succession  it 
assumes  the  nature  of  every  organ,  tissue,  and  secretion,  entering  into,  or 
proceeding  from,  the  corporeal  frame.  It  is  all  things  by  turns  and 
nothing  long.” —Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  174.—' “ Not  for  an  hour  did  cerebral  influence  fail, 

Could  Chronal  truth , or  Thermal  weal  prevail.” 

“ Disease  is  an  error  of  action — a greater  or  less  variation  in  the  motion, 
rest,  and  revolutions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body —reducible,  like 
the  revolutions  of  Health,  into  a systematic  series  of  periodic  alternations. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  corporeal  aberration,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  all  matter,  the  first  effects  are  change  of  Motion  and  change  of 
Temperature.  The  patient  accordingly  has  a feeling  of  heat  or  cold/5 — 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 


Verse  229.—“  Out  of  this  Fever — Ague — what  you  will— 

Grow  almost  all  the  errors  that  can  kill.” 

“ Enquire  the  consequences  of  those  Agues  for  which  the  usual  medical 
treatment  may  have  proved  unavailing.  Do  not  these  comprise  every 
structural  change  to  which  nosologists  have  given  a name  ?— haemorrhage, 
or  rupture  of  bloodvessels  wherever  situated — diseased  lungs  by  whatever 
termed;  with  all  the  various  visceral  alterations  which  have  obtained 
designations  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  localities  in  which  they  become 
known  to  us — the  enlarged,  softened,  or  otherwise  disorganised  heart, 
liver,  spleen,  and  joint— the  induration  and  other  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  several  glands  of  the  body,  whether  called  scrofulous  or  con- 
sumptive, cancerous  or  selirhous.  When  patients  thus  afflicted  complain 
of  the  Ague  fits,  from  which  they  suffer,  their  medical  attendants  too 
often  point  to  the  local  disease  as  the  cause,  when,  in  reality,  such  local 
disease  has  been  a mere  feature  or  effect  of  repeated  paroxysms  of  this 
kind.  Even  John  Hunter,  with  all  his  acuteness,  fell  into  this  error  when 
he  said, e We  have  Ague,  too,  from  many  diseases  of  parts,  more  especially 
of  the  liver,  as  also  the  spleen,  and  from  induration  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.55— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  229. — All  wrong  ! Whatever  Disease's  form  or  essence , 
Expenditure  goes  on,  and  income  lessens A 

“ The  food  of  animals  supports  them  only  in  so  far  as  it  offers  elements 
for  assimilation  to  the  matters  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  composing 
their  frames.  While  a single  secretion  still  continues  to  be  given  off  from 
the  body ; while  the  kidneys  or  bowels,  for  example,  continue  to  perform 
their  office,  however  imperfectly,  it  must  be  manifest  to  you,  that  without 
some  corresponding  dietetic  increment,  the  elemental  atoms  of  the  animal 
organism  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  so  far  expended  as  to  leave  it  in  a 
state  incompatible  with  life.  How,  then,  let  me  ask,  can  you  reconcile 
Healthy  organisation  with  Atar^zorc-practice  P How  can  you  expect 
to  find  even  the  appearance  of  Health,  after  having  practised  the  still 
more  barbarous  and  unnatural  proceeding  of  withdrawing  by  Blood-letting 
a certain  portion  of  the  sum  of  all  the  organs  that  are  being  formed  !55— 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Verse  253.—“  Admit  there  he,  as  often  is  the  case , 

Vascular  turgescence  in  some  given  place.” 

“ All  but  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  majority 
of  physicians,  from  the  time  of  Harvey  to  the  present,  have  ascribed  the 
chief  efficacy  of  remedies  to  their  influence  on  the  “circulation.55  The 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  Blood,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  has 
hitherto  rather  tended  to  retard  than  to  assist  the  progress  of  the  Healing 
Art.  Dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  that  discovery,  medical  writers,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  have  made  the  circulation  and  its  apparatus  the 
all  but  exclusive  object  of  their  reasonings  on  disease.  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
even  in  1850,  points  to  c some  antecedent  morbid  condition,  either  of  the 
circulating  or  nervous  system,5  as  the  pathological  source  of  certain  local 
diseases— putting  here,  as  anybody  with  the  slightest  perception  may  see, 
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the  cart  before  the  horse — the  sanguineous  before  the  pathetic  element ! 
The  phrases  4 rush  of  blood  to  the  head/  4 pressure  on  the  brain/  4 plethora/ 
4 congestion/  &c.,  are  the  still  existing  relics  of  the  same  curious  misap- 
plication of  a great  physiological  discovery ; and  hence,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  continuance  to  the  present  day  of  the  false  and  fatal  sanguinary 
practice.  Slurring  over  in  their  pathological  reasonings  all  mention  of 
the  only  pathetic  system  of  the  body,  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  the  majority 
of  professors  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  that  the  Heart,  to  whose 
motions,  lancet  in  hand,  the  whole  profession  so  exclusively  directed 
attention,  is  a mere  circulator  of  the  material  of  repair — a mere  hydraulic 
machine — which,  like  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  body,  is  completely 
under  the  domination  of  the  Brain,  and  liable  therefore,  like  every  other 
corporeal  organ,  to  be  disturbed  or  soothed  by  whatever  soothes  or 
disturbs  the  sentient  Brain  and  nervous  system — the  only  source  of  cause 
and  cure!  Not  the  movements  of  the  Heart  only,  but  the  very  consti- 
tution and  vitality  of  the  Blood  itself  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
Brain  and  nerves — the  pulse,  whatever  the  doctors  may  think  or  say  to 
"the  contrary,  playing  a very  secondary  part  in  the  phenomena  of  disease/5 
— Destructive  Art  of  Healing. 

Verse  273. — “ Strange , men  should  search  for  this  amid  the  gloom 
And  silent  dust  of  the  dissecting  room  ! ” 

44  The  too  exclusive  spirit  in  which  professors  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
investigating  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  not  in  England  only,  but  throughout 
Europe,  has  given  rise  t©  a class  of  medical  materialists,  who,  hoping  to 
find  the  origin  of  every  disease  made  manifest  by  the  scalpel,  are  ever 
mistaking  effects  for  causes.  Loth  to  believe  that  death  may  take  place 
without  even  a palpable  change  of  structure,  these  individuals  direct  their 
attention  to  the  minutise  of  the  dead — and  finding,  in  their  search,  some 
petty  enlargement,  some  trifling  ulceration,  or  it  may  be  some  formidable 
tumour  or  abscess,  hastily  set  this  down  as  the  first  Cause  of  a general 
disease,  of  which  it  was  only  a development  or  coincident  part.  4 These 
people/  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Uwins,  4 put  consequence  for  cause, 
incident  for  source,  change  in  the  condition  of  blood-vessels  for  powers 
producing  such  change.  It  is  an  error  which  has  its  origin  in  the  blood 
and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room,  and  which  tends  to  degrade  medicine 
from  the  dignity  of  a science  to  the  mere  detail  of  an  art.5  What  has 
practical  medicine  gained  at  the  hands  of  anatomical  professors  P The 
greater  number  of  their  pupils  have  been  sceptics  in  Physic;  and  no 
wonder,  seeing  they  have  been  so  constantly  accustomed  to  hear,  ex 
cathedra , that  Anatomy  is  the  foundation  of  all  medical  science.  This 
were  true  enough  if  by  the  word  4 foundation 5 be  meant  that  anatomy  is 
the  lowest  part  of  it.  The  fact  is,  this  kind  of  language  is  the  natural 
result  of  a too  great  preponderance  of  surgical  influence  in  the  schools. 
It  is  the  effect  of  a too  great  influence  of  your  4 great  operators/ — tending 
to  make  young  men  expert  anatomical  mechanics,  but  nothing  more. 
These  leave  the  universities  not  only  with  a contempt  for  Physic,  but 
without  a single  correct  idea  of  the  action  of  medicine  on  the  living 
system ; and  yet  to  these  the  people  of  this  country  chiefly  intrust  the 
treatment  of  their  diseases,  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred, 
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demand  medical , not  surgical  knowledge  for  their  mm."— Fallacies  of 
idie  Faculty, 

Verse  281. — i{  To  call  dissection  of  the  dead  man's  frame 
6 Pathology  /’ — what  a mistaken  name  l 55 

“ There  exists  at  this  moment  in  this  metropolis  a club  or  coterie  of 
doctors  yclept  the  c Pathological  Society/  from  the  tenor  of  whose  dis- 
cussions it  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  to  suppose  these  gentlemen 
had  discovered  that  the  dissection  of  the  dead  is  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim  of  both  physic  and  physicians ! Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake 
these  make — for  what  can  be  a more  complete  misnomer  than  to  call  their 
miserable  cuttings  and  carvings  of  carcasses  by  the  high-sounding  name  of 
e /W/?o-logical  Anatomy/— to  associate  the  word  pathos,— sensibility, 
feeling, — with  the  dissection  of  bodies  that  by  no  possibility  can  feel  at 
all a new  edition  of  lucus  a non  lucendo  ! From  that,  however,  and 
a good  many  other  things,  you  may  at  least  learn  that  there  is  no  absurdity, 
no  contradiction  so  self-evident,  that  you  will  not  find  respectable  men,  in 
black  coats  and  white  neck-cloths,  enunciating  with  the  greatest  gravity 
from  academical  chairs,  as  truths  it  would  be  flat  blasphemy  to  question.” 
— Forbidden  Book. 

Verse  295. * — “ Though  sometimes — as  we  have  known  a Fever  do— 
Such  shake  puts  straight  what  was  before  askew  B 

“ In  a large  town,  at  a time  when  agues  were  epidemical,  it  chanced 
that  the  small-pox  was  brought  in,  and  many  caught  it  before  they  were 
cured  of  their  agues.  It  was  observable,  that  the  ague  stopped  spon- 
taneously in  these  patients,  as  soon  as  the  small-pox  fever  began,  and 
constantly  returned  after  the  small-pox  was  over,  and  one  or  tivo  purges 
had  been  taken." — Heberden  s Commentaries.  Query? — Instead  of  being 
suspended , might  not  the  ague  have  been  cured  but  for  these  purges  ? 

“ M.  Eousselie  relates  a curious  case  of  deafness  and  loss  of  speech, 
produced  in  a lad  of  eighteen,  during  the  revolution  in  Poland,  by  the 
discharge  of  a battery ; he  resided  afterwards  at  Sombuffe,  and  recently 
had  a severe  attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  after  which  his  hearing  and 
speech  were  perfectly  restored/5— La  Presse  Medicate . Brussels,  1851. 

Verse  297. — Through  general  weakness  any  fit  may  strike  — 
Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  alike B 

ff  What  does  it  signify  to  discuss  whether  a person  has  dilatation  or 
hypertrophy  of  his  heart-disease  of  this  valve  or  disease  of  the  other — 
if  your  best  resources  can  only  reach  one  and  all  constitutionally  through 
the  medium  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ? The  causes  of  all  are  the  same — 
whatever,  in  fact,  can  disturb  the  general  health.  If, — according  to  the 
late  Dr.  Hope,  whose  writings  still  possess  great  authority  in  diseases  of 
the  Heart, — if  c the  exciting  causes  of  Hypertrophy  are  equally  those  of 
dilatation/  clear  it  must  be  that  the  mode  and  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
both  must  be  the  same.55 — Forbidden  Book. 

Verse  809. — “ Obeying  in  this  the  periodic  law 

That  claims  throughout  the  universe  our  aweB 

H While  the  Earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  day  and  night, 
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and  summer  and  winter,  and  cold  and  heat , shall  not  cease.”  Such  is 
the  scriptural  enunciation  of  the  Periodicity  of  the  globe  we  inhabit — 
that  globe  which,  in  its  movements,  is  but  a type  of  the  movements  of  the 
universe.  The  Periodicity  of  movement,  then,  of  all  nature,  is  no  longer 
a matter  of  opinion— it  is  a great  and  unquestionable  fact.  In  every 
department  of  natural  science  Periodicity  may  be  traced.  It  may  be 
traced,  indeed,  under  circumstances  where  a priori  we  should  scarcely 
think  of  looking  for  it.  Witness  the  following  from  a back  number  of 
the  Aihenceum 

“ The  Doctrine  op  Chances. —In  the  seeming  wilderness  of 
Nature’s  caprices,  she  is  fixed  and  definite.  Everything  appears 
Periodic.  Of  a million  of  vessels  sailing  the  ocean,  the  same  number 
will  be  wrecked  every  decade — of  a million  of  houses,  a similar  number 
will  be  burned— of  a million  living  persons,  so  many  will  die.  The 
extensive  application  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  most  useful  results  of  modern 
civilization.  On  the  other  side  we  can  take  hostages  of  fortune.  In 
other  words,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

A writer  in  the  London  News  extends  the  doctrine  of  Periodicity 
even  to— 

Speculation  in  Cotton  ! — Whether  commercial  revulsions  be  or 
be  not  as  necessary  and  inevitable  as  are  the  flux  and  efflux  of  the  tide, 
forms  a curious  and  doubtful  question.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  superinduced  by  purely  political  causes,  and  which  can 
never  be  foreseen  or  thoroughly  guarded  against,  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  if  not  at  periods  exactly  regular , at 
least  in  cycles  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  average  extent. 
Difficult  though  it  be  accurately  to  determine  the  principles  which  regulate 
them,  they  are  usually  found  preceded  by  symptoms,  and  followed  by 
results,  bearing  an  analogy  if  not  a resemblance  to  each  other.  A close 
attention  to  those,  on  the  part  of  our  business-men,  would  go  far  towards 
the  dissemination  of  that  sound  information  respecting  the  laws  of  trade 
which  would  greatly  mitigate  the  severity  of  commercial  revulsions .” 

“ A knowledge  of  the  simple  law  which  governs  the  monsoons,  prevents 
navigators  from  wasting  many  months  in  unavailing  attempts  to  sail 
against  them.  The  researches  of  Espy,  Bedfield,  Maury,  and  others, 
while  investigating  the  periodic  law  which  regulates  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  of  the  storms,  have  already  been  of  vast  benefit  to  navigation. 

“ "What  an  important  subject  for  study  is c this  Great  Law  of  Periodicity  ! 9 
Yet  such  has  been  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  matter,  as  regards 
medical  science,  that  Dr.  Watson,  a great  London  c medicine-man,’  will 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  Periodicity  in  the  movements  of  any  diseased 
body  whatever,  without  the  presence  of  c malaria  !’  With  the  schoolmen  of 
the  day,  Dr.  Watson  holds  that  malaria,  orc  impure  air,’  is  the  ‘ sole  cause  * 
of  periodic  intermission  and  return — not  in  Ague  or  Periodic  Fever 
only — but  in  every  other  disease  where  Periodicity  can  be  traced.  What 
can  be  a greater  fallacy  than  this  P For  so  far  from  these  tidal  phenomena 
being  dependent  on  any  external  influence  whatever,  I hope  I have  proved 
to  demonstration,  that  the  tendency  to  repetition,  and  to  regularity  of 
the  period  of  repetition,  is  a great  internal  law  of  all  living  movements, 
whether  morbid  or  sane : while  irregularity  of  movement,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  may  be  the  production  of  the  irregular  application  of  any  external 
disturbing  influence  to  which  the  living  body  may  be  exposed.  But  let 
me  explain  what  I mean  by  the  word  c external.’  Not  only  do  I include 
under  this  term  every  possible  atmospheric,  telluric,  and  meteoric  change 
— poisons  of  all  kinds — blows,  burns,  and  other  chemical  and  mechanical 
influences — with  all  the  various  causes  of  the  ever-varying  mental 
emotions — but  I include  under  it  certain  agencies  which,  though  interior , 
are  yet  not  internal , — agencies  which  may  even  have  been  the  production 
of  the  body  itself,  but  which,  having  ceased  to  be  of  it,  may  nevertheless 
continue  to  remain  within  its  inner  cavities.  Under  the  word  c external 5 
I include  the  various  calculary  and  other  concretions  which  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal — in  the  biliary  and  renal  apparatus 
— gall  stones,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.,  with  worms  and  other  parasites. 
In  the  body  all  these  certainly  are,  but  to  it  they  do  not  belong.  As 
regards  their  action  on  the  body,  like  the  various  foreign  agencies  which 
we  more  commonly  include  under  the  word  c external,’  one  and  all  of 
these  concretions,  parasites,  &c.,  by  their  accidental  influence  on  the 
organs,  not  only  in  the  first  instance,  may  give  rise  to  every  disease  to 
which  the  individual  constitution  may  be  predisposed — Epilepsy  and 
Apoplexy  among  the  number — but  by  their  action  at  irregular  times,  like 
all  the  various  outward  agencies  irregularly  applied,  they  may  also  give 
an  irregularity  to  the  period  of  return  of  any  paroxysm  whatever.  .Regu- 
larity of  period  belongs  to  the  man ; irregularity  of  period,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  result  of  agencies  which,  though  altogether  independent  of 
his  own  organization,  have  nevertheless  an  influence  on  its  various 
internal  movements.” — Forbidden  Book . 

Verse  317. — “ Why  not  this  6 lucid  interval 9 prolong , 

And  cure  like  ague  his  remitting  wrong  ? ” 

“ Has  not  the  maniac,  in  every  form  of  his  delusion,  lucid  intervals — 
remissions  ? Tour  schoolmen,  your  c pathologists,’  your  profound 
medical  reasoners,  speak  of  madness  and  other  diseases  as  if  they  were 
the  effects  of  some  fixed  cerebral  malformation , instead  of  being  the 
consequences  of  external  influences  acting  on  an  atomic  instability  of 
Brain.  They  tell  you  they  are  curable  or  not,  according  to  the  cause  ; — 
they  look  in  the  dead  body  for  the  causes  of  an  intermittent  living  action 
— for  the  origin  of  hypochondria  and  mania — diseases  which  they  have 
even  themselves,  perhaps,  traced  to  hard  study  or  a passion  ! External 
agencies  then  were  the  real  causes,  not  the  structural  deviations  detected 
within , after  death,  by  the  scalpel.  Students  of  medicine  ! young  men 
honourably  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  your  pro- 
fession and  your  future  patients,  learn  to  think  for  yourselves.  Pause, 
examine,  weigh,  before  you  give  a slavish  assent  to  the  dicta  of  your 
teachers.  When  these  tell  you,  that  madness  with  a lucid  interval  is  an 
inflammatory  essence,  or  that  it  depends  upon  some  cerebral  malformation 
or  tumour,  ask  them  how  they  reconcile  hours,  or  even  days,  of  sanity  and 
sense  with  a cerebral  structure  thus  partially,  but  permanently,  malformed 
or  disorganized ! That  medical  men,  mystified  from  boyhood  by  their 
teachers,  should  fall  into  such  errors,  is  not  so  astonishing  as  that  the 
leaders  of  our  periodical  literature  should  be  equally  unfortunate.  What, 
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for  example,  can  be  more  egregiously  absurd  than  an  observation  the 
reviewer  of  Lord  Dudley’s  letter  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  allowed  to 
escape  from  his  pen  ! c The  gifts  of  fortune  and  intellect ,’  says  this 
writer,  * were  counterbalanced  by  an  organic  malformation  of  the 
brain.’  How  can  intellectual  power , even  for  one  moment,  be  compatible 
with  defective  cerebral  organization?  How  can  the  cause  of  an  inter- 
mittent disease  be  a corporeal  entity,  or  something  permanently  fixed  ? 
Let  no  sounding  words,  no  senseless  sophistry,  cheat  you  of  a reply  to 
this  question.  The  maniac  who  has  lucid  intervals  is  curable  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances — the  hypochondriac  who  at  any  time  of  the 
night  or  day  enjoys  the  very  briefest  immunity  from  his  miserable  feelings, 
may  be  equally  susceptible  of  improvement  from  well-devised  remedial 
means.  The  modern  medical  treatment  of  both  being  essentially 
aggravant,  can  you  wonder  that  these  diseases  should  so  often  remain 
unrelieved,  or  that  a sceptic  smile  should  be  the  reward  of  the  individual 
who  tells  you  that  in  his  hands,  at  least,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the 
opprobria  of  medicine  ? Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Yerse  330. — cc  All  things  proclaim  the  Unity  of  Life 

“ To  the  greater  degree  of  Complexity — perhaps  I should  rather  say 
Completeness  of  his  cerebral  organization— to  his  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  that  source  of  all  reasoning  power,  the  Brain — Man  assuredly 
owes  this  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  and  force  of  his  reasoning 
faculties.  The  more  complete  mechanism  of  his  prehensile  organ,  the 
Hand,  gives  him  the  power  to  execute  what  his  Head  conceives,  in  a 
degree  of  perfectability  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  any  other 
tribe  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Look  at  c man’s  full  fair  front ; ’ it  is  a 
superadded — not  a superfluous  part ; — the  more  it  diminishes  and  recedes, 
the  nearer  you  will  find  its  possessor  to  be  akin  to  the  brute.  But,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  rudiments  of  every  portion  of  this  instrument  of  man’s 
reasoning  faculties — this  directing  Brain — variously  developed,  may  be 
detected  in  almost  every  link  of  the  great  chain  of  animated  beings,  of 
which  he  is  confessedly  the  chief.  To  every  variety  of  race  that  animates 
the  globe,  whether  in  external  or  internal  configuration,  we  have  unde- 
niably many  features  of  relationship  ; nor  let  us  spurn  even  the  meanest 
and  most  shapeless  as  beneath  our  notice;  for  of  every  organic  pro- 
duction of  their  common  Maker,  Man,  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  his 
parent,  has  been  the  type ! — his  foetal  form  successively  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  worm,  fish,  and  reptile ; and  rapidly  traversing  still  higher 
gradations  in  the  scale  of  organised  existence,  to  burst  at  last  upon  the 
view  in  all  the  fulness  and  fairness  of  the  perfect  infant.”— Fallacies  of 
the  Faculty. 

Yerse  332.- — 4 4 There  is  a similar  Unity  in  Disease .” 

“ In  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  it  shall  be  my  business 
to  prove  to  you  the  unity  or  identity  of  all  morbid  action,  and  the  unity 
and  identity  of  the  source  of  power  of  the  various  agencies  by  which 
disease  of  every  kind  may  be  caused  or  cured.  £ The  universe,’  says 
D’Alembert,  c to  him  who  should  have  sufficient  comprehension  to  behold 
it  at  a single  view,  would  only  appear  one  great  fact — one  mighty  truth.’ 
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And  in  the  same  spirit  Sir  James  MTntosh  observes,  £ The  comprehensive 
understanding  discovers  the  identity  of  facts  which  seem  dissimilar, 
and  binds  together  into  a system  the  most  apparently  unconnected  and 
unlike  results  of  experience.5  Beware,  then,  of  differences— of  divisions  ; 
for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  observes,  c divisions  only  give  us  the  husks  and 
outer  parts  of  a science,  while  they  allow  the  juice  and  kernel  to  escape  in 
the  splitting.5  And  from  this  you  may  learn,  not  only  the  absurdity  of 
nosological  distinctions  and  differences,  but  also  the  utter  nothingness 
and  vanity  of  the  many  disputes  that  daily  occur  in  practice,  whether 
diseases  resembling  each  other,  and  amenable  to  the  same  treatment, 
should  be  called  by  one  name  or  another.  In  the  language  of  Hobbes, 
‘ Words  are  wise  men’s  counters — they  do  but  reckon  by  them,  but  they 
are  the  money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle, 
a Cicero,  a Thomas  Aquinas,  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever.  5 55— 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Verse  333. — “All  forms  of  sickness  are  hut  forms  of  Fever ; 

Ague , their  type” — 

“ But  in  making  Intermittent  Fever,  or  xIgue,  the  type  or 
emblem  of  this  unity  of  disease,  we  must  beg  of  you,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  innumerable  diversities  of  shade  aiid 
period,  which  different  intermittent  fevers  may  exhibit  in  their  course. 
It  has  been  said  of  Faces , 

u — — — Facies  non  omnibus  Una, 

Nec  diver sa  fain  eh.” 

And  the  same  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  Fevers — all  have  resemblances, 
yet  all  have  differences.  For,  betwixt  the  more  subtle  and  slight  thermal  de- 
partures from  Health— those  scarcely  perceptible  chills  and  heats,  which 
barely  deviate  from  that  state  - — and  the  very  intense  cold  and  hot  stages 
characteristic  of  an  extreme  fit  of  ague,  you  may  have  a thousand  differences 
of  scale  or  degree.  Now,  as  it  is  only  in  the  question  of  scale  that  all 
things  can  possibly  differ  from  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this  that  all 
things  are  found  to  resemble  each  other.  The  same  differences  of  shade 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  temperature  may  be  equally  observed  in  the 
motive  condition  of  the  muscles  of  particular  patients.  One  man,  for 
example,  may  have  a tremulous,  spasmodic,  or  languid  motion  of  one 
muscle  or  class  of  muscles  simply — while  another  shall  experience  one  or 
other  of  these  morbid  changes  of  action  in  every  muscle  of  his  body. 
The  chills,  heats,  and  sweats,  instead  of  being  in  all  cases  universal , may 
in  many  instances  be  partial  only.  Nay,  in  place  of  any  increase  of 
perspiration  outwards,  these  may  be  a vicarious  superabundance  of  some 
other  secretion  within ; of  this,  you  have  evidence  in  the  dropsical 
swellings,  the  diarrhoeas,  the  bilious  vomitings,  and  the  diabetic  flow  of 
urine  with  w7hich  certain  patients  are  afflicted.  In  such  cases,  and  at 
such  times,  the  skin  is  almost  always  dry.  The  same  diversity  of  shade 
which  you  remark  in  the  symptoms  may  be  equally  observed  in  the  period. 
The  degree  of  duration,  completeness,  and  exactness  of  both  paroxysm 
and  remission,  differs  with  every  case.  The  cold  stage,  which  in  most 
instances  takes  the  patient  first,  in  individual  cases  may  be  preceded  by 
the  hot,  Moreover,  after  oiie  or  more  repetitions  of  the  fit,  the  most 
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perfect  ague  may  become  gradually  less  and  less  regular  in  its  paroxysms 
and  periods  of  return  ; passing  in  one  case  into  a fever  apparently  continued 
- — in  another,  reverting  by  successive  changes  of  shade  into  those  happier 
and  more  harmonious  alternations  of  temperature,  friction,  and  period, 
which  Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  felicity,  figured  as  the  4 fitful  fevei’ 5 of 
healthy  life.  If  you  take  Health  for  the  standard,  everything  above  or 
beneath  it,  whether  as  regards  time,  temperature,  motion,  or  rest,  is 
Disease.  When  carefully  and  correctly  analysed,  the  symptoms  of  such 
disease,  to  a physical  certainty,  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
the  symptoms  or  shades  of  symptom  of  Intermittent  Fever.  Fever, 
instead  of  being  a thing  apart  from  man,  as  your  school  doctrines  would 
almost  induce  you  to  believe,  is  only  an  abstract  expression  for  a greater 
or  less  change  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the  matter  of  the  body. 
Fever  and  Disease,  then,  are  one  and  identical.  They  are  neither 
c essences  9 to  extract,  nor  ‘ entities 9 to  combat ; they  are  simply  variations 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  movements  ; and  in  most  cases,  happily 
for  mankind,  they  may  return  to  their  normal  state  without  the  aid  of 
physic  or  physicians.  The  same  reparative  power  by  which  a cut  or  a 
bruise,  in  favourable  circumstances,  becomes  healed,  may  equally  enable 
every  part  of  a disordered  body  to  resume  its  wonted  harmony  of  action. 
How  often  has  nature  in  this  way  triumphed  over  physic,  even  in  cases 
where  the  physician  had  been  only  too  busy  with  his  interference ! It  is 
in  these  cases  of  escape  that  the  generality  of  medical  men  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  a cure.55 — Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  334.— 44  Quinine  one  grand  reliever  ” 

“ To  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  (from  which  Quinine  is  obtained), 
as  a remedy  for  many  diseases,  the  celebrated  Cullen,  among  others,  bears 
his  unequivocal  testimony.  What  does  he  say  are  the  ailments  in  which 
he  found  it  most  useful  P Rheumatism,  Gout,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Small- 
pox, Dysentery,  Gangrene,  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Convulsions,  Hysteria, 
Hypochondria,  Hoemorrhage.  Is  not  this  a pretty  comprehensive  associa- 
tion of  apparently  different  diseases,  all  cured  or  relieved  by  a single  sub- 
stance ! And  yet  it  never  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of  any  medical  writer 
before,  that  these  diseases  have  each  something  in  common — each  some 
principle  of  continuity  which,  amid  all  their  apparent  variety , establishes 
their  unity  of  type.  One  remedy  alleviates  or  cures  them  all,  and  yet, 
physicians  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the  action  of  that  remedy  is 
one,  and  one  only,  viz.,  Motive  Power . What  better  evidence  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  Cullen’s  own  Nosological  System — a system  that,  so  far  from 
explaining  the  perfect  continuity  which  pervades  the  chain  of  all  morbid 
motion,  separated  the  links  so  widely  asunder,  that  the  student  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  believe  them  to  be  anything  else  than  so  many  distinct 
and  unlike  disorders,  each  of  which,  forsooth,  required  a separate  treatise 
to  understand  it ! What  a beautiful  piece  of  work  for  the  quacks ! What 
an  admirable  method  of  darkening  the  world,  that  bad  men  might  the  better 
pursue  their  game  of  imposture.55— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

“An  accomplished  French  physician,  Baron  Alibert,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Bark  and  its  influence  in  disease “ I have  been  able  to  pursue  and 
appreciate  the  salutary  results  of  the  employment  of  this  substance  in 
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Cancerous  affections,  in  Scrofulous  tumours  of  the  Glands , — according  to 
the  recommendation  of  Fordyce, — in  many  Cutaneous  diseases,  and 
principally  in  Lepra,  Elephantiasis,  and  in  certain  cases  of  Jaundice, 
arising  from  diminished  tone  in  the  secretery  organs  of  the  bile,  in  the 
alterations  affecting  the  Osseous  system,  such  as  Rickets,  Spina  Bifida,  &c. 
With  the  Bark  we  may  also  advantageously  combat  certain  disorders  of 
the  Nervous  System , such  as  Epilepsy,  Hypochondria,  Hysteria,  &c.  Many 
authors  recommend  it  in  Hooping  Cough,  and  the  various  convulsive  coughs. 
No  remedy,  according  to  them,  is  so  efficacious  in  strengthening  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  in  preventing  the  state  of  debility  induced  in  the 
animal  economy  by  the  contractile  and  reiterated  movement  of  the  lungs. 
The  most  part  of  those  who  employ  it  in  like  cases  are,  nevertheless,  of 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  it  is  imprudent  without  some  previous 
preparation,  according  to  the  particular  stage  of  the  disease.  These 
practitioners  [influenced,  doubtless,  by  their  hypothesis  of  a humour  in  the 
blood]  would,  in  some  sort,  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  paroxysms  by 
sweeteners  and  temperants — often  even  by  evacuants,  such  as  emetics  and 
bleedings.  To  prevent  irritation,  they  wait  until  the  strength  has  been 
absolutely  struck  down.  But,  upon  this  point,  the  celebrated  Murray 
differs  frcm  these  practitioners  in  toto.  The  Peruvian  Bark,  according  to 
that  physician,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  cure  of  Convulsive  and  Periodic 
Coughs,  as  to  the  cure  of  Intermittent  Fever . He  witnessed  an  epidemic 
in  which  these  maladies  were  efficaciously  met  by  this  powerful  remedy 
from  the  commencement.  He  has,  therefore,  proved  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  retarding  its  administration  ; and  that,  to  permit  in  the  first 
place,  so  great  a waste  of  the  vital  powers , only  renders  the  symptoms 
more  rebellious,  and  their  consequences  more  fatal.” 

“ I hardly  know  that  distemper  in  which  two  ounces  of  the  Infusion 
[of  Bark]  might  not  be  taken  twice  a day  with  safety,  and,  I believe,  with 
advantage.” — Ileberden's  Commentaries . 

Yerse  344.—“  Still  if,  like  every  drug  that  disagrees , 

Quinine , instead  of  ending,  adds  disease 

“ Herr  Zimmer,  of  Frankfort,  has  observed  that  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  pulverization  of  Quinine,  have  been  subject  to  a peculiar  febrile 
attack,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  ‘ Quinine  Fever5  ( China  Fiebef). 
This  malady  is  so  painful  that  many  workmen  quit  their  employment 
on  that  account.  Dr.  Guerard,  likewise,  has  stated  that  there  was 
admitted  into  one  of  his  wards  in  the  Hospital  of  Antoine,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  a workman  who  had  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Quinine, 
and  while  thus  employed  had  been  attacked  by  a tertian  ague.  The 
Sulphate  of  Quinine,  which  was  employed  as  a remedy  in  this  case, 
signally  failed,  whilst  Salicine  effected  a cure.  In  another  case,  the 
patient  was  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Quinine,  and  was  treated 
by  minute  doses  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  and  was  cured  the  third  day.55 — 
Archives  Generates  de  Medicine,  July , 1851. 

Verse  369.—“  To  alter  or  continue  by  result  ” 

" A wise  physician,’5  says  Lord  Bacon,  “ doth  not  continue  still  the 
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same  medicine  to  a patient,  but  he  will  vary  if  the  medicine  doth  not 
apparently  succeed ; for  of  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the  jaundice, 
stone,  agues,  &c.,  that  will  do  good  in  one  body  which  will  not  do  good  in 
another,  according  to  the  correspondence  the  medicine  hath  to  the  indi- 
vidual body.” 

Yerse  371. — “ And  not  like  school-hound  doctors  in  the  dark 
Slay  by  a lengthened  course  of  Steel  or  Bark” 

“ In  certain  diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,  Sir  B.  Brodie  enjoins 
imprisonment  to  the  couch,  and  a course  of  Iron  for  two  or  three  years  ! ” 

Verse  401. — “ Could  such  things  he  if  Physic  in  our  schools ” 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  the  great  Surgical  authority  of  these  times,  has 
only  lately  “ discovered,”  in  certain  affections  of  the  Joints, — the 
nature  of  which  he  admits  he  formerly  knew  nothing  at  all  about ! — 

6<  a periodical  change  of  temperature , not  only  of  the  affected  joint, 
but  even  of  the  whole  limb.  In  the  morning  it  is  cold,  and  pale,  and 
shrunk  ; — towards  evening,  there  is  evidence  of  a more  active  circulation ; 
the  surface  of  the  skin  is  sensibly  hot , red,  and  shiny.  During  the  night, 
the  heat  and  redness  subside ; and  these  alternations  are  as  regular  as 
the  'paroxysms  of  an  Ague.  Such  cases  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  they  are  always  very  perplexing  to  the  practitioner,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  is  consulted  about  them.”  Why  ! — why  should  any  case  of  any  disease 
— more  especially  cases  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  himself  admits,  “ are  not 
very  uncommon,” — puzzle  or  perplex  a properly  educated  practitioner? 
Why,  indeed  ? This  is  the  answer : — The  schools  of  medicine  do  not  teach 
medicine.  They  do  not  teach  the  intermittent  nature  of  disease.  Till 
the  schools  do  this,  Practitioners  must  be  kept  in  a perpetual  state  of  per- 
plexity in  every  kind  of  disease.  To  practise  medicine  scientifically — to 
give  anything  beyond  hap-hazard  relief  to  the  patient,  without  that  know- 
ledge, is  impossible.  The  want  of  that  knowledge  imposes  on  the  practi- 
tioner the  necessity  of  a daily  succession  of  lie  and  subterfuge.  Without 
such  teaching  there  can  be  no  medical  science.  44 The  intermittent  nature 
of  disease  must  certainly  he  better  understood  before  we  can  practice 
medicine  scientifically .”  So,  at  least,  wrote  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  April, 
1843.  So  he  did  not  write  only  three  months  before.  In  January  of  that 
very  year,  1843,  the  doctrine  of  the  Intermitting  nature  of  Disease  was  moon- 
shine. Three  short  months  after,  Dr.  Forbes  recanted.  Ah!  Sir  John 
Forbes  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  recanted  here,  practically  at  all 
events.  The  difficulty  all  through  has  been  to  44  trim.”  Medicine,  I repeat, 
is  not  even  now  taught  in  our  schools  and  universities.  At  only  one 
school  in  London  (Guy’s  Hospital)  are  students  of  medicine  taught  the 
Periodicity  of  Health  and  Disease.  Youthful  enthusiasm  naturally  looks 
forward  to  the  fame  of  discovery.  Young  men,  in  your  own  day,  at  least, 
such  fame  will  never  be  yours  ! The  name  of  Samuel  Dickson,  even 
now,  is  never  mentioned  within  the  precincts  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Verse  410. — 44  The  veriest  quack  may  put  our  art  to  shame.” 

44  The  practice  of  physic  has  been  more  improved  by  the  casual  experi- 
ments of  illiterate  nations,  and  the  rash  ones  of  vagabond  quacks,  than  by 
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all  the  reasoning  of  all  the  once  celebrated  Professors  of  it,  and  theoretic 
teachers  in  the  several  schools  of  Europe  few  of  whom  have  furnished  us 
with  one  new  medicine,  or  have  taught  us  better  to  use  our  bid  ones,  or 
have,  in  any  one  instance,  at  all  improved  the  art  of  curing  disease. 
Hence,  though  they  have  been  applauded  during  the  lives  of  their 
disciples,  yet  disinterested  and  impartial  Posterity  has  suffered  each 
succeeding  master  of  this  sort  to  be  gathered  to  his  once  equally  famous 
predecessors,  and  to  be  like  them,  in  his  turn,  equally  unread  and 
forgotten.” — Heberden' s Commentaries . 

Verse  423. — “ A cry  of  6 Fire  V has  cured  the  gouty  toe , 

And  forced  the  lithic  element  to  go.” 

“ Arthritic  [gouty]  patients,  who  were  as  incapable  of  moving  them- 
selves as  their  malady  could  make  them,  upon  the  sudden  alarm  of  Fire,  or 
other  dangers,  have,  by  an  instantaneous  exertion,  recovered  and  made 
very  good  use  of  their  limbs.55 — Heberden' s Commentaries. 

“ The  greatest  torment  is  usually  felt  after  the  first  sleep.  Has  the 
gout,  therefore,  any  relation  to  those  complaints  which  have  been  styled 
6 nervous,5  and  which  are  remarkably  worse  at  this  time  ? 55 — Heberden. 

“If,  indeed,  a fit  of  the  gout  be  only  giving  vent  to  matter  Which  has 
been  collected,  and  ought  to  be  discharged,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
taking  of  purging  physic,  at  the  end  of  a regular  fit,  will  be  apt  to  bring  on 
a fresh  fit?  which  I have  reason  to  believe  not  only  from  my  own 
experience,  but  upon  better  authority  than  my  own.55 — Heberden. 

Verse  425.— 1 “ That  1 lithic 5 consequence  which  GARROD , PROZJT , 
And  BRODIE , hold  to  be  the  cause  of  Gout A 

“ There  is  reason  to  believe,’5  Sir  B.  Brodie  tells  us,  “that  the  real 
and  efficient  cause  of  Gout  is  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  blood ; and,  indeed,  the  fact  has  been  established  by  the  inte- 
resting researches  of  Dr.  Garrod.” 

The  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Garrod,  do  no  such  thing.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Garrod  simply  establish  the  fact  that  lithic  acid  may  be 
detected  in  the  Blood  of  the  gouty  patient,  if  the  practitioner  be  so  ignorant 
of  his  art  as  to  bleed  in  the  gouty  paroxysm.  But  is  the  lithic  acid  here  coin- 
cidence, consequence , or  cause  ? In  a paroxysm  of  Gout,  as  in  a paroxysm 
of  every  other  disease,  however  set  up,  the  Blood  ceases  to  maintain  the  con- 
dition of  healthy  blood  ; but  this  altered  condition  of  its  constituent  principles 
is  no  more  the  cause  of  the  gouty  fit  than  the  “ crassamentum,55  observable 
in  blood  drawn  during  a paroxysm  of  acute  fever,  is  the  cause  of  the 
febrile  disturbance?  In  the  case  of  Gout,  so  far  from  lithic  acid,  or  any 
other  morbid  product  in  the  blood  drawn  during  the  paroxysm,  being  the 
cause  of  the  paroxysm,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  possibly  be 
created  without  that  great  coincident,  constitutional  wrong  1 The  lithic 
acid  is  the  result  of  a previous  nervous  disturbance  of  the  whole  frame. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  a paroxysmal  attack,  occurring  in  a person  predis- 
posed to  gouty  disorder  of  the  joints,  precisely  as  the  so-called  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  same  localities  are  the  results  of  a previous  remittent  febrile 
attack  of  the  whole  body  of  patients  predisposed  to  such  complaints.  The 


conclusion  which  Dr.  Watson,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Dr.  Garrod,  have  drawn 
from  the  facts  before  them,  is  utterly  untenable  on  any  theory  whatever. 
The  simple  admission,  that  the  Gout  may  be  instantaneously  caused  or 
cured  by  a mental  emotion,  is  a complete  death-blow  to  the  Humoral  view 
of  the  case.  Equally  destructive  to  that  idea  of  the  cause  of  Gout  is  the 
fact  that,  like  Epilepsy  and  Mania,  Gout  has  been  indubitably  brought  on 
by  a purge,  and  also  by  loss  of  blood ! 

Yerse  429.- — “But  ever  on  stomach , heart,  or  liver  harp.” 

“For  a considerable  space  the  e Stomach ’ held  undisputed  sway  in  the 
medical  schools — John  Hunter  having*  contributed  much  to  bring  it  into 
fashion.  His  pupil,  Abernethy,  afterwards  coupled  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  4 digestive  organs  ; 5 and  for  a time 
nobody  dared  to  dispute  his  dictum,  that  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  must  be  the  cause  of  all  disease.  Some  other  partialist  would 
have  it,  however,  that  the  4 Liver  ’ is  the  source  of  all  ailments,— and  a 
very  convenient  substitute  this  organ  became ; for  not  only  did  it  save 
the  physician  the  trouble  of  thinking,  but  the  patient,  by  constantly  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  it,  very  soon  found  out  that  the  liver  was  the  only  organ 
of  the  body  worth  a moment’s  cogitation.  Oh  ! 4 the  Liver  ’ has  put  a 
great  many  fees  into  the  pockets  of  the  Faculty,  and  might  continue  to 
do  so  still,  but  for  Laennec’s  invention,  the  stethoscope.  Adieu,  then,  to 
the  liver,  and  adieu  to  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  ! for,  from  the 
moment  people  heard  of  this  instrument  the  4 Heart  and  Lungs  ’ eclipsed 
them  all.  We  have  no  liver  and  digestive  organs  in  these  days — we  have 
only  the  4 Heart  and  Lungs  ; * and  these,  as  the  world  wags,  are  always  in 
such  a state— in  such  a deplorable  condition  of  disease  and  danger.  Heaven 
only  knows  for  what  end  they  were  given  us,  unless  our  bodies  were 

— ‘ intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ! ’ ” 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Yerse  459.— 44  Why  amid  local  complications  grope 

With  test-tube,  speculum , or  stethoscope — 

A.nd  First  as  to  the  Test-tube. 

44  Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic,  would  not  the  surer  way 
be  to  consult  nature  itself  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than 
to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chemists 
Locke . 

44  Of  late  years  there  has  existed  a class  of  medical  practitioners,  who 
think  the  whole  art,  science,  and  mystery  of  physic  may  be  learned 
by  chemically  analysing  the  various  solids  and  fluids  pertaining  to  the 
organism  of  the  human  body.  This,  at  least,  or  something  like  this,  is  the 
belief  of  the  modern  chemico-medical  school.  The  late  Dr.  Prout,  among 
ourselves,  very  much  contributed  to  put  this  section  of  the  profession  on 
their  wrong  course ; but  it  is  principally  to  the  writings  of  the  Giessen 
Professor  Liebig,  that  we  owe  the  great  extent  of  this  medical  delusion. 
Berzelius,  an  infinitely  greater  chemist  than  either  Prout  or  Liebig,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  injury  done  to  Physiology  by  the  writings  of 
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the  Giessen  professor,  and  the  people  of  his  school.  From  an  ably- 
written  paper,  entitled  c Modern  Chemistry,  its  Progress  and  Extent/ 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1851,  the  following  passage, 
in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Berzelius,  has  been  extracted  for  the  reader’s 
edification : — 

“ f In  the  so-called  * Probabilitets  Physiologie 5 of  Liebig,  there  is  much 
beautiful  poetry.  Berzelius  was  alarmed  in  proportion  to  the  genius  dis- 
played in  these  speculations.  The  influence  for  evil  in  Liebig’s  seductive 
example  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  cautious  mind— a mind 
advancing  only  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — that  he  expressed  to 
us,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  his  firm  belief  that  the  writings  of  Liebig 
had  done  more  harm  to  the  safe  Progress  of  Physiology  than  could  be 
undone  for  forty  years  to  come/ 

" Every  honest  cultivator  of  physiology  must  concur  in  this  opinion  of 
Berzelius.  Liebig  has  done  physiology  an  immeasurable  amount  of  mis- 
chief. His  writings  on  this  subject,  one  and  all,  are  utterly  delusive.  But, 
so  far  from  opposing  the  chemical  school — so  far  from  attempting  to  stem 
this  tide  of  chemical  absurdity,  the  editors  of  the  medical  periodicals,  each 
and  every  of  them,  have  conspired  to  keep  it  in  motion.  The  editor  of  the 
Lancet  was  not  ashamed  to  put  forth  an  address  to  the  medical  students 
of  England,  which  contained  the  following  most  objectionable  passage  : — 

ct  c The  researches  of  Liebig  on  the  Continent,  and  of  Prout  and  others 
at  home,  have  established  a new  era  in  the  history  of  our  profession. 
The  application  of  Chemistry  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Problems  of 
Physiology,  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease , is  becoming  every  day 
of  more  importance.’ — Lancet , Sept.  27,  1851. 

ft  cc  Nothing  could  be  so  calculated  to  deceive  the  medical  youth  of  England 
as  this  language.  To  the  problems  of  physiology,  the  chemistry  of  the 
laboratory  cannot  afford  the  slightest  solution ; whilst  so  far  from  being, 
in  the  very  least,  a guide  to  the  proper  “ treatment  of  disease/’  the 

* chemical  theory/ — however  much  it  may  have  contributed  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  such  practitioners  as  have  trusted  to  it  by  indefinitely  protract- 
ing the  case — has  ever  been  found  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the  cure , as  it 
has  been  to  the  explanation  of  the  most  simple  morbid  phenomenon. 
Take  for  example  calculory  diseases.  Doctors  Prout  and  Roget,  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  such  cases,  admit  that  while  remedies  styled 

* lithontriptics  ’ [remedies  mistakenly  supposed  to  dissolve  stone]  exert 
but  little  influence  in  such  cases,  c tonics 5 have  almost  always  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  patient : — and  what  are  the  medicines  usually  termed 
c tonics/  but  the  remedies  for  Ague  ? Forbidden  Book . 

Second,  as  to  the  Speculum . 

“ Dr.  Marshall  Hall  describes  in  the  Lancet , a new  form  of  Hysteria  con- 
nected with,  and  caused  by,  the  abuse  [use  P]  of  the  Speculum.  In  his 
preliminary  remarks  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  of  indecency 
was  received  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society,  on  the  ground  of  the  non-necessity  of  the  exposure  of  the 
person,  he  says,  c But  if  there  be  no  exposure  of  the  person,  is  there  at  first 
no  blunting,  no  wounding  of  the  feeling?  and  is  there  afterwards  no 
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deterioration  and  blunting  of  those  feelings,  by  the  repeated  daily  or  weekly 
use  of  the  Speculum  vaginae  in  the  virgin,  and  in  the  very  young  even 
amongst  the  married  ? 5 He  declares  that  there  is  such  deterioration,  and 
that  the  female  who  has  been  subjected  to  such  treatment  is  not  the  same 
person  in  delicacy  and  purity  she  was  before.  Dr.  Hall’s  declaration  on 
this  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experience.  The  consequences 
of  this  practice  are  indeed  lamentable.  Dr.  Hall  says  he  has  known  cases 
of  the  most  revolting  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  the 
practice  and  the  practitioner.  The  current  of  the  ideas  becomes  hypo- 
chondriacally  directed  to  the  organs  of  generation.  The  very  mind  is 
poisoned.  A new  and  lamentable  form  of  hysteria  is  induced.  The 
patients  become  reserved,  and  moody,  and  perverse,  and  speak  unintelli- 
gibly in  broken  sentences ; the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  family  are 
broken  up ; subjects  are  discussed  on  the  domestic  hearth  which  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  except  in  the  sick-room ; words  which  wound  are 
spoken,  and  thoughts  which  are  derogatory  are  expressed  by  others, 
perhaps  by  male  members  of  the  family.  Dr.  Hall  mentions  cases  in 
which  the  speculum  has  been  repeatedly  employed,  and  had  induced  this 
sad,  wretched  state,  and  yet  no  uterine  disease  existed.  He  believes  the 
cases  in  which  the  young,  and  especially  the  unmarried,  are  afflicted  so  as 
really  to  justify  the  use  of  the  speculum,  to  be  rare,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  injection  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  patient  herself,  may 
not  take  the  place  of  the  application  of  this  valuable  remedy  in  substance 
by  the  hand  of  the  practitioner,  to  be  rare  indeed.  We  heartily  thank 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  this  additional  blow  at  the  pollution.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  credit.” — Medical  Times , June  15,  1851. 

Third,  as  to  the  Stethoscope . 

“ It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  teachers  and  professors  to  affect  to 
penetrate  farther  into  a millstone  than  their  pupils  ; and,  seeing  that  for 
the  most  part  such  professors  know  as  little  of  their  particular  subject  as 
those  they  pretend  to  enlighten  upon  it,  so  far  as  their  own  reputation 
is  concerned,  they  are  doubtless  right  1 The  great  medical  millstone  of 
the  present  day,  is  the  Chest , — and  Laennec’s  bauble,  the  divining  rod  by 
which  our  modern  sages  pretend  to  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of  it. 
If  you  believe  them,  a hollow  piece  of  stick  they  have  nick-named  “the 
Stethoscope ,”  is  the  greatest  invention  of  these  times  ! By  means  of  this 
bauble  you  may  discover  every  motion  and  change  of  motion  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  organs  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  some  that  never 
could  take  place  in  them  at  all.  What  an  invaluable  instrument  must  be 
this  stethoscope  ! The  enchanter’s  wand  was  nothing  to  it ! But,  seriously 
speaking,  just  observe  how  gravely  your  hospital  tyros  hoodwink  and 
hocus  each  other  with  the  phrases,  “ hypertrophy  55  here,  and  “ atrophy  ” 
there;  “caverns”  in  this  place,  and , “ congestions  ” in  that— to  say 
nothing  of  “rhoncus”  and  “ rale,”  “ egophany  ” and  “sybilus” — and 
heaven  knows  what  other  sounds  and  signs  besides — sounds  and  signs 
which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  have  as  much  of  truth  and  reality  as 
the  roar  of  the  sea  with  which  the  child  deludes  his  fancy,  when  holding 
a shell  to  his  ear ! Let  me  first  speak  to  you  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart . 

“ Do  not  the  subjects  of  every  kind  of  Heart  affection  tell  you  that  they 
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are'  one  day  better,  another  day  worse  P How  shall  we  speak  of  diseases 
of  this  organ  ? of  palpitation,  and  temporary  cessation  or  remission  of 
its  action  ? — disorders  constantly  misunderstood,  and  as  constantly  mal- 
treated ! Complain  but  of  flutter,  or  uneasiness  in  any  part  of  the  Chest, 
the  stethoscope  — the  oracular  stethoscope  — is  instantly  produced. 
Astonished — in  many  instances  terrified — the  patient  draws  his  breath  con- 
vulsively, his  heart  beats  rapidly,  and  the  indications  obtained  by  means 
of  this  instrument,  at  such  a moment  of  doubt,  anxiety,  and  fear,  are 
registered  and  recognized  as  constant  and  infallible.  c Have  we  not  had 
too  much  talk  of  Heart-disease  since  the  stethoscope  has  come  so  generally 
into  vogue? 5 That  was  a question  asked  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  Uwins.  Let  Dr.  James  Johnson  answer  it.  For  reasons  which  I 
shall  by-and-by  make  you  acquainted  with,  I prefer  his  evidence  here  to 
that  of  any  other  physician.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Lancet  he  is 
stated  to  have  said  at  a Medical  Society,  ‘ It  was  a common  error  in 
young  practitioners  to  consider  the  heart  as  organically  diseased,  when  its 
functions  only  were  much  interfered  with ; and  this  error  has  become 
more  general , he  was  sorry  to  say,  since  the  stethoscope  has  come  into 
use.5  Dr.  Johnson  confines  his  observations  to  young  practitioners — 
himself  not  coming  under  that  head — but  I have  seen  men  as  old  as  he 
make  the  same  mistake,  and  those,  too,  enjoying  a great  reputation  for 
stethoscopic  sagacity. 

“ Patient  after  patient — medical  as  well  as  non-medical — have  come  to 
me  with  the  fatal  scroll  of  the  stethoscopist — their  hearts  palpitating, 
their  limbs  trembling,  as  they  gazed  in  my  face,  expecting  to  read  there 
nothing  short  of  a confirmation  of  their  death-warrants ; yet  of  these 
patients  man]?-  are  now  living  and  well,  and  laugh,  as  I hope  to  make  you 
laugh,  at  both  the  instrument  and  its  responses.  How  little  must  that 
man  know  of  his  duty  as  a physician,  who  would  deprive  a fellow- 
creature  in  distress  of  the  balm  of  hope  ; how  little  can  he  appreciate  the 
influence  of  the  depressing  passions  on  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  sick ! 
Yet  with  these  eyes  have  I seen,  in  the  hands  of  the  patient,  the  written 
announcement  of  his  doom,  an  announcement  which  afterwards  turned  out 
to  be  utterly  false.  How  unwarrantable,  in  any  case,  to  intrust  the 
patient  with  such  a document ! 

<£  Let  the  practitioner  withdraw  his  eye  for  a time  from  a mere 
symptom ; let  him  observe  how  other  muscles  of  his  patient  palpitate  at 
times,  like  the  heart,  and  act  like  that,  convulsively  ; finding  these  symp- 
toms to  be  remittent  in  every  case,  and  complicated  with  others,  all  equally 
remittent,  would  he  still  persist  in  his  small  bleedings,  his  repeated  leeches, 
his  purges — measures  of  themselves  sufficient  for  the  production  of  any 
and  every  degree  of  organic  change  he  already  fancies  he  has  detected ! 
Would  he  not  rather  reflect  with  horror  on  his  past  treatment,  and  endea- 
vour, by  another  and  a better  practice,  to  enable  his  patient  to  escape  the 
sudden  death  to  which,  in  his  imagination,  he  had  devoted  him  ? How 
many  a physician,  by  such  a prognostic,  has  obtained  unmerited  credit  for 
foresight  and  sagacity,  while  he  only  taught  the  patient’s  friends  to  be 
prepared  for  an  event  he  himself  was  materially  contributing  to  hasten  ! 
Truly,  in  this  case  at  least,  prophecies  do  tend  to  verify  themselves  ! 
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“ Gentlemen,  I have  seen  two  stetboscopists  examine  a patient  with  sup- 
posed Heart-disease,  and  come  to  the  most  opposite  conclusions,  one 
declaring  the  organ  to  be  enlarged,  the  other  assuming,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, that  it  was  the  reverse  ! The  utter  absurdity  of  distinguishing, 
during  life,  one  form  of  Heart -affection  from  another  by  any  particular 
sign  or  symptom,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  this  one  fact,  that  mere  functional 
variation  of  its  motions  may  produce  every  symptom  of  a real  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  organ  itself.  But  even  could  such  a distinction  be 
effected  to  the  nicety  of  a hair,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be  worth  a 
rush  for  any  practical  purpose  ; inasmuch  as  the  remedies  for  every  kind 
of  chest  disease  come  at  last  to  the  same  agency,  whether  that  agency  be 
directly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  shape  of  cold  or  heat , or  be 
externally  or  internally  administered  in  the  form  of  medicines,  that  elec- 
trically influence  the  corporeal  motions  through  the  medium  of  the  Brain  and 
Nerves.  By  the  Chrono-thermal  system  of  practice,  I have  successfully 
treated  every  kind  of  Heart-disease  which  ever  came,  or  could  come, 
under  the  notice  of  the  physician — setting  aside,  of  course,  original  mal- 
formation of  the  organ.  The  greater  number  of  these  complaints  depend 
less  on  any  defect  in  that  organ,  than  upon  a weakness  or  want  of  power 
in  the  Brain  to  control  the  motions  of  the  heart — and  of  this  you  may 
easily  convince  yourselves  by  putting  the  question  to  the  patient,  How  do 
you  feel  when  anything  disturbs  your  mind  ? The  answer  will  almost 
invariably  be,  4 Oh,  it  brings  on  the  palpitation  at  once,5  or  the  pain,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Gentlemen,  strengthen  the  Brain,  and  in  few  instances 
will  you  haye  any  trouble  about  the  heart.  The  Brain  is  the  great  con- 
troller of  every  function— it  is  the  true  key  to  all  good  treatment.”-— 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  460.—“  No  end  of  local  pottering , he  sure  ! 

For  that  pays  best  in  this  benighted  clime.” 

“ There  is  much  more  got  by  the  trifling , insignificant,  and  fiddle- 
faddle  part  of  the  practice  of  physic,  than  by  the  most  useful  and  most 
valuable , or  the  profoundest  and  most  skilful  knowledge  of  the  profession.55 
— Old  Author. 

Verse  463. — “ Here  lingering  illness  is  to  half  our  tribe 
Just  what  delay  is  to  the  Chancery  scribe .” 

“ The  very  thing  that  Lord  Brougham  has,  for  years  past,  been  trying 
to  introduce  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  done 
in  medicine.  His  Lordship  observes  truly  that,  to  measure  the  exertions 
of  a man  of  ability  solely  by  Time,  is  to  make  the  most  honest  man  a pro- 
crastinator and  a hair-splitter ; while,  to  pay  liberally  for  the  'job’  (we 
quote  Lord  Brougham’s  own  phrase),  independent  of  time,  is  to  encourage 
talent  and  honesty.  The  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  are,  at  this 
moment,  a disgrace  to  England : arising  out  of  civilization,  they  clog  the 
progress  of  civilization.  As  now  practised,  both  professions  have  become  a 
curse  to  the  country.  They  have  become  a curse,  even  to  the  no  very 
great  proportion  of  honourable  and  able  men  who  may  yet  be  found  practi- 
sing either.  In  Medicine  as  in  Law,  the  greater  the  ability  and  honesty  of 
the  practitioner,  the  less  his  remuneration  ! Forbidden  Booh. 
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Verse  467.—“  Why  meanly  grudge  to  quick  and  honest  skill 

The  “ cheque  ” you  pay  the  wretch  who  keeps  you  ill  !” 

“ When  men  who  have  made  their  art  the  business  and  study  of  years, 
find  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  remunerated  for  their  professional  services 
in  a manner  the  direct  inverse  of  their  professional  capability  and  talent, 
- — when  they  are  gratefully  paid  for  a long  illness  what  their  besotted 
employers  would  contemptuously  refuse  them  for  a speedy  cure — woe  to 
the  medical  wight  who  would  enlighten  mankind  with  a discovery  boasting, 
as  its  principal  merit,  a plan  for  shortening  sickness ! — Nothing  but  the 
most  glaring  truth,  backed  by  the  greatest  moral  courage,  and  an  energy 
of  character  which  no  tactics  can  baffle,  could  possibly  save  the  author  of 
such  a discovery  from  utter  and  irredeemable  ruin  ! Is  it  in  the  very 
least  consistent  with  human  nature,  that,  under  the  daily  and  hourly 
repeated  temptation  of  smiles  and  bribes  to  do  wrong,  and  the  pressure  of 
disgrace  and  poverty  for  doing  right,  such  a plan  would  be  acceptable;  even 
to  the  disinterested  class  of  men  we  have  shown  the  medical  profession  to 
be  composed  of?  /Vs  the  world  now  wags,  if  the  medical  practitioner  acts 
rightly,  he  starves — dishonestly  as  his  neighbours  do,  he  finds  his  carriage 
and  his  horses  ready  caparisoned  at  the  door.”— Destructive  Art  of  Healing, 

Verse  469.—“  Who  takes  you  like  an  infant  by  the  ear , 

And  works  alternately  on  faith  and  fear.” 

“ Where  is  the  individual  who  has  not  his  moral  as  well  as  his  physical 
weakness  ? Upon  this  point,  at  least,  we  are  all  liable  to  be  over-reached. 
Here  we  are,  every  one  of  us,  imbecile  as  the  infant : here  we  are  placed 
as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Charlatan,  as  the  child  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parent,  whose  mental  ascendency  he  acknowledges.  Speak  to  the 
prattler  of  the  ‘ haunted  chamber,5  his  countenance  instantly  falls.  With 
the  adult,  assume  an  air  of  mystery,  mutter  darkly  and  indefinitely,  and 
mark  how  his  brain  will  reel.  Is  he  sane  ? he  becomes  your  tool.  Has 
he  come  to  you  in  his  sickness  ? you  gull  him,  and  guide  him  at  your 
pleasure.  But  how  can  you  wonder  at  this  kind  of  agency  on  individuals , 
when  you  have  seen  a whole  nation  similarly  hoodwinked  by  a coterie  of 
doctors  ? I allude  to  what  was  done  when  the  Cholera  first  appeared  in 
England.  The  influence  of  Fear  in  disposing  to  spread  an  epidemic  you 
know.  The  effect  of  Confidence  in  strengthening  the  body  against  its  attacks, 
you  also  know.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  College  of  Physicians  when 
the  Cholera  broke  out  ? Did  this  corporation  try  to  allay  the  alarm  of  the 
masses  ? Did  they  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  hope, 
that  their  bodies  might  be  strengthened  through  their  minds?  No! 
They  publicly,  and  by  proclamation,  declared  the  disease  to  be  contagious ; 
without  a particle  of  proof,  or  the  shadow  of  a shade  of  evidence,  they 
solemnly  announced  that,  like  the  small-pox,  it  was  communicable  from 
man  to  man ! That  was  the  signal  to  get  up  their  Cholera  Boards ; 
and  Cholera  bulletins,  forsooth,  must  be  published  ! I had  just  then 
returned  from  India,  where,  though  I had  seen  more  cases  of  Cholera  than 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  College  put  together,  I never  heard  of  Cholera-Con- 
tagion ; no,  nor  Cholera  Boards.  In  the  far  East,  the  authorities,  civil, 
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military,  and  medical,  acted  with  firmness.  What  they  could  not  arrest, 
they  awaited  with  fortitude.  They  placed  themselves  and  those  committed 
to  their  care,  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events  ; while  in 
England  — enlightened  England  — the  leading  law-givers,  under  the 
influence  of  the  leading  medical  men,  introduced  acts  which  disgrace  the 
Statute  Book,  and  permitted  medical  jobs  to  be  got  up  that  did  anything 
but  honour  to  the  medical  profession.  A new  tax  was  actually  levied 
to  defray  the  salaries  of  their  Cholera-Boards  1 The  consequences  of  these 
measures  might  have  been  foreseen.  Throughout  the  country  universal 
panic  was  spread,  and  universal  gloom  prevailed.  The  rich  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  each  in  terror  of  his  neighbour’s  touch ; the 
middling  classes  suffered  from  the  general  stagnation  which  ensued  in  con- 
sequence ; every  trade  but  the  drug-trade  languished  or  stood  still ; and 
the  poor,  when  taken  ill— for  the  disease  was  chiefly  confined  to  that  class— 
were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  dragged  from  their  homes,  and  conveyed  to 
Cholera  Hospitals,  where,  if  they  did  not  perish  of  the  prostration  induced 
by  their  removal,  they  had  Salt  and  Water  injected  into  their  veins  by  the 
medical  madmen  in  charge  1 Debarred  the  society  of  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives,  and  tortured  in  every  possible  way  by  their  pedantic 
doctors,  how  few  of  these  unfortunates  escaped  from  the  pest-houses  in 
which  they  were  so  inhumanly  immured  ! All  this  the  leading  men  of 
the  country,  Peers,  Judges,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  saw  and  permitted, 
from  a puerile  dread  of  the  phantom  Contagion , which  the  ignorance  or 
cupidity  of  the  College  of  Physicians  had  conjured  up  ! To  what  miseries  will 
not  the  feeble-minded  submit  when  under  the  influence  of  intimidation,  if— 

1 Even  the  wisest  and  the  hardiest  quail 
To  any  goblin  hid  behind  a veil ! 5 ” 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  474.—“  Call  in  a second  rogue  to  back  the  first” 

“ In  these  days,  the  reputation  of  a physician  does  not,  in  the  very  least, 
depend  upon  his  cures  ! The  reputation  of  a physician  depends  on  what  is 
said  of  him  all  through  the  country  by  the  surgeon-apothecaries  ; and  that, 
as  a matter  of  course,  depends  on  what  he  says  of  them  in  return,  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  tact  and  cunning  enough  to  help  them  to  secure  the 
patient,  and  keep  them  in  countenance  by  his  mock  authority,  while  pur- 
suing their  cruel  or  fiddle-faddle  measures,  throughout  a long  and  lucra- 
tive attendance  ! Pliancy,  subserviency  and  utter  want  of  principle,  are 
the  chief  secrets  of  the  success  of  a great  physician  or  a great  surgeon 
in  these  times.  The  talent  and  truth  that  would  shorten  human 
suffering,  so  far  from  assisting  a physician  to  rise  in  the  world,  are 
the  greatest  possible  barriers  to  his  success  : they  are  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
surgeon-apothecaries,  who,  in  that  case,  so  far  from  employing  him,  invariably 
cry  him  down  as  a quack  and  a charlatan.” — Destructive  Art  of  Healing, 

Verse  481,—“  The  self-same  Thugs  who  voted  him  the  crown 
Of  Medicine , would  conspire  to  pull  him  down  ” 

“ In  the  printed  evidence  of  Dr.  Burrows,  given  before  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  gentleman  stated  that  “five"  neighbouring 
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practitioners  might  club  together  to  “ ruin  a man,  although  there  may  be 
no  truth  in  the  charge !”  How  could  Dr.  Burrows  have  come  to  such  a 
conclusion  ? In  one  way  only.  It  must  have  consisted  with  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  such  a scandalous  act  had  been,  in  reality,  per- 
petrated by  “ five5’  medical  men.  The  precision  with  which  Dr.  Burrows 
states  the  number  of  culprits,  leaves  no  moral  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind 
that,  at  the  very  moment  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  Dr.  Burrows  could  have  placed  his  finger  on  the  names  of 
each  and  every  of  the  coterie  of  respectable  rogues  who  had  been  guilty  of 
that  particular  baseness.  So  much  for  medical  ethics — so  much  for  the 
ethics  of  a profession  on  whose  honour  and  probity  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  England  have  so  long,  all  but  implicitly  reposed.  If  “five” 
men  clubbing  together  could  ruin  an  innocent  individual,  who  happened  to 
be  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  from  his  coming  as  an  “ intruder”  into  their 
district,  or  otherwise ; — if,  in  a word,  the  evidence  of  such  shocking  want 
of  principle  could  be  found  among  the  members  of  any  profession,  as  Dr. 
Burrows  shows,  has  actually  been  manifested  in  the  Profession  of  Physic, 
is  it  not  time  the  public  should  know  and  be  prepared  for  the  opposition 
which  the  whole  handed  medical  brotherhood  would  bring  to  bear  against 
a discovery  which,  as  matters  now  stand,  must  be  as  inimical  to  medical 
interests  as  it  is  obviously  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  world  at 
large  !”— Destructive  Art  of  Healing . 

Verse  504.< — “ Who  desolate  the  hearths  of  half  the  land” 

“ If,”  writes  Sidney  Smith,  “ I were  to  open  a battery  against  Medicine , 
I do  not  know  where  I should  stop.  Zenzis  Khan,  when  he  was  most 
crimsoned  with  blood,  never  slaughtered  the  human  race  as  they  have 
been  slaughtered  by  rash  and  erroneous  theories  of  medicine.” 

In  like  spirit,  Crabbe,  who,  in  early  life,  studied  Physic,  but  left  it  in 
disgust  for  the  Church,  says: — 

“ But  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here, 

And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear. 

Scourges  for  sin  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent — 

Like  fire  and  storm,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 

But  storms  subside  and  fires  forget  to  rage  : 

These  are  the  Eternal  Scourges  of  the  age.” 

Thelate  Dr.  James  Johnson,  the  well-known  Editor  of  the  Medico - Chirur- 
gical  Review , not  long  before  his  death,  gave  it  as  his  “ conscientious  opinion, 
founded  on  long  observation  and  reflection,  that  if  there  were  not  a single 
physician,  surgeon,  &c.,  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  mortality  than 
now  prevails.” 

According  to  Frank,  another  eminent  physician,  “ Thousands  are 
slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick-room.” 

Verse  507. — “ Who  boast  confederate  cheats  in  every  town,” 

“ These  practitioners  are  all  so  many  links  of  an  extensive  chain  of 
secret  and  systematic  collusion ; they  are  all  bound  to  support  and  keep  by 
each  other ; they  have  signs  and  countersigns  and  a common  story  to  tell : 
these  men,  like  false  dicers,  do  deeds  4 never  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.5 
In  a word,  so  far  as  medicine  and  medical  practice  are  concerned,  the 
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English  Public  are,  at  this  moment,  very  much  in  the  same  blissful 
state  of  ignorance  as  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  with  the  doings  of  his 
Guards.— 4 But  still — but  still/  said  Sebastes  of  Myteline,  4 were  the 
Emperor  to  discover—’  4 Ass  ! ’ replied  Harpax,  4 He  cannot  discover, 
if  he  had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus’s  tail ! Here  are  twelve  of  us  sworn 
according  to  the  rules  of  our  watch,  to  abide  in  the  same  story.’ — {Count 
Robert  of  Paris].— If  such,  and  similarly  constituted,  be  the  medical 
coteries  of  England,  what  honourable  physician  can  hope  to  rise  in  his 
profession  until  the  eyes  of  the  public  be  opened  ? Sir  James  Macintosh  was 
not  the  only  man  of  talent  who  left  Medicine  in  disgust.  Locke,  Crabbe, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Lord  Langdale,  and  numbers  of  others  have  done  the 
same.  Depend  on  it,  in  these  days  it  is  only  the  quack  and  the  unprin- 
cipled practitioner  who  make  fortunes  in  physic — Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Yerse  515.— 44  Or  once  and  well  fee  roundly  for  the  case , 

/. Ind  no  such  foul  collusion  can  take  place  .” 

Were  painters,  like  medical  men,  to  be  paid  for  tlieir  work  according  to 
the  quantity  of  materials  they  employed,  or  according  to  the  number  of 
visits  they  made,  instead  of  for  the  picture  or  case,  what  a tedious  affair 
would  be  the  sitting  for  a portrait ! Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  in  seven  sittings, 
painted  a likeness  for  which  he  charged,  and  got  a hundred  guineas — this 
remuneration  not  being  for  his  time,  but  for  his  talent ! Let  the  same 
principle  be  applied  to  Physic,  and  the  profession  will  discover  that— 

- — - — - — - “ Falsehood’s  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  Truth  is  now.” — Shelley. 


So  far  back  as  1703,  the  author  of  a work  entitled— 44  The  Craft , and 
Frauds  of  Physic  Exposed ,”  denounced  these  very  conspiracies  and  collu- 
sions. 44  Can  you  doubt  the  reason,”  he  asks,  44  that  physic  is  suspected  of 
treachery  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  by  many  feared  and  avoided,  and 
charged  with  the  deaths  at  almost  all  the  funerals  ? The  physician  may, 
indeed,  be  the  author  of  your  ruin,  but  he  is  moved  by  another’s  hand. 
He  is  under  the  force  and  necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  and  commands 
of  those  whom  your  folly  has  made  his  superiors ; who  cannot  live  if  they 

suffer  any  instance  of  recovery  without  many  doses The 

apothecary  having  the  power  in  the  family , has  the  liberty  of  naminy 
vjhat  physician  he  pleases ; and,  therefore,  never  fails  to  introduce  one 
that  will  countenance  his  practice  and  make  large  prescriptions.  The 
young  physician,  when  he  comes  from  the  university,  is  quickly  informed 
of  this,  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  rise  but  through  the  apothecary’s 
recommendation,  which,  therefore,  obliges  him  to  follow  the  mode,  and 
consequently  hinders  any  reformation.  The  Roman  senators  expelled  the 
Greek  physicians  for  the  same  crimes  which  are  here  practised.” 


Yerse  519. — 44  But  stay,— Sir  Local  is  the  leech  you  choose — 

Sir  Local  so  renowned  for  4 special  ’ views  /” 

44  A terrible  error  prevails,  at  this  moment,  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
public — the  error  of  trusting  to  persons  who  write  books  on  44  particular 
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diseases/5  To  a man,  these  “ Specialty  doctors/5  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  little  better  than  exceedingly  specious  charlatans,  who,  for  their  own 
especial  benefit,  mystify  and  mistreat  their  victims  in  every  imaginable 
manner.  If  the  pathological  seat  and  source  of  the  great  family  of 
so-called  “ local  complaints,55  be,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  the  various 
localities  from  which  such  complaints  take  their  name,  but  in  the  Brain 
and  Nervous  System,  without  which  the  word  “ Pathology55  would  be  a 
misnomer,  what  can  be  expected  from  men  whose  treatment,  being  for  the 
most  part  local  in  principle,  is  obviously  directed  to  the  wrong  quarter  of 
the  body — the  local  disease  not  being  the  leginning , but  the  end ! And 
not  only  do  these  people  select  the  wrong  place , but  they  address  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  to  the  wrong  system  of  that  place — to  the 
sanguineous,  instead  of  the  pathetic  system — applying  leeches,  and  such 
like,  locally,  when  they  ought  to  be  strengthening  the  general  constitution 
by  remedies,  that,  through  the  brain  and  nerves,  influence,  in  a favourable 
manner,  every  part  of  that  unity  which  we  find  in  the  body  ? By 
such  remedies  only  can  the  great  majority  of  these  disorders,  in  reality,  be 
cured.  Scarcely  one  of  these  complaints  will  yield  to  mere  local  measures. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Shin,  for  example.  Who,  with  any  experience  of 
diseases  of  that  tissue,  would  trust  to  merely  local  measures  ? The  remedies 
that  cure  cutaneous  diseases  are  the  remedies  that  cure  Fever — remedies 
that  act  on  the  pathetic  source  of  the  whole  tribe  of  so-called  local  diseases 
— such  as  Bark,  Iron,  Arsenic,  &c.,  which,  instead  of  being  locally  applied, 
are  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  mouth  and  stomach.  What  are  the 
local  measures  generally  used  by  the  Specialists  ? Leeches,  that  exhaust 
the  reparative  material  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied — blisters 
which,  instead  of  soothing,  irritate  its  pathetic  nerves — Mercury,  or 
Iodine,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  such  modes  and  forms,  that  the  whole  health 
of  the  sufferer  is  thereby  more  or  less  irritated  and  deranged.  Local 
measures  then,— especially  the  local  measures  employed  by  the  Specialists, — 
more  generally  aggravate  than  ameliorate  the  case — procrastinate  instead 
of  quicken  the  cure.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  a 
special  doctor  for  every  part  of  the  body ; the  fingers  and  toes  then  having 
each  their  separate  doctor ! We  have  nearly  come  to  that  pass  here.  Never 
was  medical  corruption  more  rampant  in  England  than  at  this  moment. 
Go  where  you  will,  whether  among  the  highest  or  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
profession,  all  is  quackery  and  sham;  and  no  persons  push  fraud  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  doctors  who  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  in  special 
diseases.  There  is  no  hope — there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  sick,  till  the 
sane  and  sound  awake  from  their  lethargy — till  the  laity  learn  to  know 
and  think  for  tlciemselvesF—Destrnctive  Art  of  Healing, 

Verse  612.—“  There  was  a ship—lhe  c Eclair 5 — which , weehs  and  moons9 
Had  cruised  along  the  African  lagoons .” 

Erom  a Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sidney  Bernard,  dated  at  the  Mother- 
bank,  Get,  1,  1845  (eight  days  before  he  died),  I extract  the  following: — 

ei  On  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Growler  at  Bona  Vista,  on  the  6th  ultimo., 
we  found  the  crew  of  the  Eclair,  with  the  exception  of  two  white  hands 
and  a few  Kroomen  on  shore,  on  a small  island,  lodged  in  tents,  and  in  a 
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Fort  lent  by  the  Portuguese  governor.  Since  their  landing  here  on  the 
31st  of  August,  the  Fever,  which  had  made  its  appearance  from  the  time 
of  leaving  Sierra  Leone  (viz.,  23rd  of  July),  had  increased,  four  and  five 
dying  daily.  On  the  8th  ultimo.,  Mr.  Hartman,  assistant  surgeon,  died, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Coffey,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Growler  was  appointed 
by  Captain  Buckle  of  the  Growler.  On  the  7th,  Dr.  McClure  volunteered 
his  services,  and  was  appointed  supernumerary  surgeon  of  the  Eclair. 
On  the  12th  ultimo.,  a medical  survey  was  ordered,  when  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  embark  the  crew,  and  proceed  to  Madeira,  and  from  thence 
to  England  if  the  disease  continued.  On  the  13th  they  weighed,  and 
arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  19th.  During  this  short  period  seventeen 
cases  of  fever  presented,  and  five  died,  including  Captain  Estcourt  and  Dr. 
McClure.”  Dr.  Maconchv,  surgeon  of  the  ship,  after  long  and  unceasing 
attendance,  was  taken  ill  on  the  16th,  and  expired  on  the  21st  ultimo. 
“ The  Growler  had  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Madeira,  and  I was  appointed 
to  fill  Dr.  Maconchy’s  place.  Two  died  besides  the  surgeon  on  the  21st. 
Since  then  eight  cases  of  Fever  have  presented,  and  two  this  morning  have 
some  premonitary  symptoms,  one  of  whom  had  Fever  in  August  last. 
From  the  22nd  to  the  present  date,  five  have  died— two  since  our  arrival 
on  the  28th  ultimo.  We  have  at  present  six  confined  to  bed,  one  is  a 
case  of  sub-acute  gastritis,  which  ensued  during  convalescence  from  Fever  ; 
two  are  dangerously  ill.  Out  of  a complement  of  145  officers  and  men, 
65  have  died  since  April  last ; 22  only  have  escaped  an  attack  of  Fever. 
In  the  month  of  September  40  officers  and  men  died.55  <£  None  of  the 
Kroomen  have  been  attacked.  In  consequence  of  the  decrepid  condition 
of  the  whole  crew,  officers  and  men,  I am  very  apprehensive  of  more  cases, 
unless  some  measures  are  taken  for  their  removal  from  the  ship.55 

In  contrast  to  the  above  melancholy  Beport,  read  the  following  from 
Dr.  John  Findlay,  Surgeon,  Eoyal  Navy,  who,  while  stationed  off  the 
African  Coast,  thus  wrote  in  praise  of  Chrono-Thermalism,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Fevers  of  the  Tropics. 

“ Epidemics  we  do  not  lack,  and  though  not  molested  with  influenza  or 
cholera,  we  have  a fiercer  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  shape  of  Bilious 
Bemittent  Fever,  peculiar  to  the  Tropics.  During  the  last  three  months, 
I have  had  sixty-six  cases  without  losing  one.  I have  stuck  entirely  to 
Dickson’s  practice.  None  of  your  bleeding,  leeching,  salivating,  and 
drugging,  but  Quinine  in  large  doses.  This  knocks  the  disease  on  the 
head  at  once,  and  your  patient  recovers,— not  a blanched  and  wretched 
remnant  of  humanity,  but  in  a few  days  is  as  useful  as  ever.55 

In  corroboration  of  Dr.  Findlay’s  statement,  read  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Moffit,  H.M.S.  Arethusa,  to  Dr.  Dickson 

“I  must  tell  you  I was  first  led  to  employ  Chrono-Thermal  medicines 
in  a case  of  Bemittent  Fever,  in  Bio  Janeiro,  by  one,  who  had, 
without  acknowledgment,  adopted  your  practice,  and  the  effects  were 
so  startling  that  I never  dared  return  to  the  old  practice ; had  I got  your 
book  then,  it  would  have  saved  me  a world  of  trouble,  for  I had  all 
my  old  prejudices  to  contend  with.  A subsequent  commission  of  nearly 
five  years  on  the  West  and  East  coasts  of  Africa,  brought  me  in  contact 
with  the  Fever  peculiar  to  these  coasts ; and  although  I had  many  very 
bad  cases,  all  terminated  favourably  ; and  the  great  dread  I felt  of  the 
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African  Fever  gave  way  to  the  delightful  feeling,  that  at  last  a remedy  was 
found  for  this  hitherto  fatal  disease,  in  Chrono-Thermal  treatment, 
which  I look  upon  as  the  true  Key  to  open  Africa  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  add,  that  I have  been 
enabled  to  inoculate  many  of  my  brother  officers  with  your  doctrines  ; 
and  I hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  medical  officers  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy  will  be  Chrono-Thermalists  to  a man.  I know  well, 
if  they  once  give  the  system  a fair  trial,  they  will  never  leave  it  off 
again,  until  the  last  trace  of  the  bleeding,  blistering,  and  calomelizing 
system  is  purged  from  their  minds.  During  the  whole  of  my  prac- 
tice, in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  I am  not  conscious  of  having  slain 
anyone  ; and  I think,  under  God,  I am  indebted  to  you  for  this  happy 
result,  and  I will  ever  feel  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  you,  as  my 
chief  in  the  healing  art,  and  sitting  at  your  feet  for  further  instruction.” 

Verse  718  .—“A  natural  process  for  the  nonce  becomes 
An  4 Operation ,’  costing  goodly  sums” 

“It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  practice  of  man-midwifery  compro- 
mises the  character  and  morality  of  our  country.  It  is  demoralising  to 
society,  an  insult  to  a virtuous  woman,  and  a fool’s-cap  to  husbands. 
If  not  checked  and  abolished,  the  pretensions  to  female  modesty,  and 
a respect  for  the  decorums  of  society,  will  eventually  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  female  character.” — Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  President 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons . 

To  what  a low  ebb  is  the  noble  science  of  medicine  in  this  country 
reduced,  when  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  man-midwife  actually 
talks  of  himself  and  his  order  as  constituting  the  medical  profession 
of  England!  Robbing  woman  of  her  own  undoubted  right  in  the 
field  of  labour — the  exclusive  practice  of  midwufery — the  man -midwife 
is  enabled,  by  that  very  circumstance,  all  but  entirely  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  scientific  physician.  Playing  the  gossip  with  the 
nurses  and  female  neighbours  of  his  patient  in  an  apartment  that  should 
be  sacred  to  the  sex,  he  manages,  without  difficulty,  to  obtain  an  influ- 
ence over  her  mind — an  influence  even  surpassing  that  exercised  by 
the  priest  in  Catholic  countries.  Having  once  taken  the  wfife  by  the 
ear,  the  gentleman  contrives,  in  no  long  time,  to  dominate  more  or  less 
over  every  member  of  the  family.  The  husband  and  the  children  yield 
themselves,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  guidance.  Over  the  domestic  hearth 
the  man-midwfife’s  power  is  now  undisputed  ; here  he  reigns  supreme. 
Mothers  of  England,  you  have  a mission  — fulfil  it;  proclaim  to 
yrour  daughters  that  the  birth  of  a child  is  not  a surgical  operation, 
but  a natural  process— and  that  there  is  no  case  of  parturition  so 
difficult  that  may  not  be  better  managed  by  a w^ell-instructed  woman 
than  by  a man— whose  very  presence  in  the  sick  chamber  disturbs  the 
uterine  action,  and  causes  the  greater  number  of  difficulties  that  occurs 
in  such  cases. 

4 The  Greeks,’  says  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  Man-Midwifery  Exposed , 
4 invariably  employed  women  ; Phanarete,  the  mother  of  Socrates,  vras 


a midwife.  Hippocrates  makes  mention  of  them  ; and  Plato  speaks 
somewhat  extensively  of  midwives,  and  explains  their  duties. 

“ Such  was  the  chasteness  of  the  times,  that  lithotomy  [cutting  for  the 
stone]  on  the  female  subject  was  practised  by  their  own  sex.  At  Athens, 
the  positive  enactments  of  the  land  were  inefficient  to  overcome  their 
scrupulous  modesty.  It  is  said,  the  Athenian  doctors  procured  a legal 
enactment  transferring  the  practice  of  midwifery  to  themselves  ; hut  at 
the  very  attempt  the  women  rose  en  masse , and  declared  they  would  die 
rather  than  submit  to  such  an  outrage  on  common  decency . Are  we,  then, 
to  infer  that  in  civilised  England  the  women  are  less  chaste  and  delicate 
than  the  Grecian  ladies  ? By  no  means.  But  fashion  has  first  led, 
and  necessity  has  since  forced,  them  into  a custom  repugnant  to  their 
natures,  and  revolting  to  their  feelings.  If  women,  in  a comparatively 
dark  age,  could  perform  surgical  operations — and  those,  too,  of  difficulty 
and  danger — -can  it  he  too  much  to  suppose  that  women,  with  all  our 
facilities,  shall  not  manage  at  least  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  parturition  ? 
The  Romans,  also,  employed  women  only.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History , speaks  of  midwives,  explains  their  duties,  and  mentions  some 
of  great  reputation.  According  to  Roman  law,  midwives  wrere  recog- 
nised as  a distinct  class  in  society,  and  enjoyed  certain  rights  and 
immunities  in  common  with  the  medical  profession. 

“ To  the  many  who  have  imagined  man-midwifery  to  he  an  anti- 
quated practice,  it  is  well  to  present  some  information  as  to  its  origin 
and  progress.  The  date  from  vrhieh  it  takes  its  rise  was  not  in  those 
dark  ages,  when  blissful  ignorance  was  the  panoply  in  which  half- 
civilised  nations  mantled  themselves  ; nor  can  we  justly  affirm  the 
practice  arose  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  or  Africa,  or  the 
Indians  of  America.  None  of  these  would  so  far  violate  nature,  as  to 
allow  men  to  assume  such  an  inappropriate  office.  This  was  left  for 
one  of  the  polite,  if  not  the  most  polite  nation  in  the  civilised  world 
to  accomplish.  The  origin  of  this  practice  was  in  an  age  of  luxury  and 
lewdness  ; and  to  crown  all,  in  a licentious  city  and  court.  It  began 
in  France  about  two  hundred  years  ago ! The  custom  of  employing 
men-mid wives  in  England,  it  appears  by  all  accounts,  made  but 
small  progress  for  many  years.  In  spite  of  the  terrors  with  which  the 
faculty  have  ever  tried  to  alarm  females  by  tales  of  ( dangerous  cases' 
it  wanted  nationality  ; and  to  obtain  this,  the  practice,  for  many  years, 
was  doomed  to  pant  for  royal  favour  in  vain  -that  baneful  leadership 
it  had  obtained  in  France.  It  besought  the  English  Court  to  set  the 
fashion,  that  the  people  might  follow,  and  be  entrapped  in  the  snare 
set  for  them.  But,  at  last,  it  succeeded  ; and  the  nation  suddenly 
shocked,  beheld  a double  sacrifice,  equal  to  a crime,  against  which 
Providence,  by  such  an  event,  seemed  to  warn  the  country.  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  custom  of  employing  men  is  but  of  modern  date  in 
England ; for  at  the  birth  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  1762,  the  obstetric 
science  was  but  rarely  understood  by  the  faculty.  Dr.  Denman  had 
not  then  published  his  work  on  Midwifery.  On  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  George  the  Fourth,  the  Gueen,  his  mother,  refused  the  assistance  of 
the  male  sex.  Mr.  Huish  in  his  ‘ Memoirs  of  George  the  Fourth,  pub- 
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lished  in  1831,  relates  that  4 Delicacy  had,  in  those  days,  so  far  the 
ascendancy,  that  the  obstetrical  art  was  chiefly  practiced  by  females  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Queen  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  Dr. 
Hunter  being  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room,  amongst  the  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  maids  of  honour,  in  case  of  professional  aid 
being  required.’  And  so  in  succession  were  all  the  numerous  children 
of  George  the  Thiid  brought  into  the  world,  by  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Stevens.  Also  our  youthful  Queen  Victoria  was  brought  into  the 
world  by  a midwife,  who,  having  attended  her  royal  mother  in  similar 
circumstances  abroad,  attended  the  same  lady  also  in  England  on  that 
important  occasion.  England  hails  the  result!”  — Man-midwifery 
Exposed . By  John  Stevens , M.D . Published  by  W Hot  sell,  492, 
Oxf  ord  Street. 

Verse  726.*™“  Disease  the  realms  of  Physic  never  knew, 

Till 4 speculating  Simpson  ’ gave  the  cue .” 

The  following  letter  on  44  Obstetric  Quackery  in  Edinburgh,” 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Medical  Journals  for  September,  1851, 
with  the  signature  of  Isaac  Irons,  M.D.,  is  generally  attributed  to 
Dr.  Robert  Lee. 

44  But  it  is  not  Homoeopathy  and  Mesmerism  only  which  Dr.  Simpson 
has  fostered;  to  him  we  chiefly  owe  the  infinitely  more  dangerous 
and  disgusting  quackery  in  Midwifery,  which  rages  like  a pestilence  in 
London  and  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  empire,  and  in 
some  of  our  most  distant  colonies.  On  the  present  occasion  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  proceedings  to  which  I allude  : — To 
Dr.  Simpson  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  dangerous  weapon  called  the 
uterine-sound  or  poker;  pessaries  which  have  justly  been  designated 
infernal,  and  impaling  uterine  machines  to  cure  retroversions  which  never 
existed ; instruments  for  pumping  the  uterus,  to  excite  menstruation  ; 
and  the  proposal  to  rub  its  inner  surface  with  lunar  caustic  for  the  same 
purpose.  To  him  we  owe  the  hysterotome,  for  slitting  open  the  os  uteri, 
to  cure  sterility;  and  to  his  efforts  more  than  any  other  individual  we 
are  indebted  for  the  profligate  use  of  the  Speculum  which  has  prevailed, 
and  the  practice  of  destroying  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  with  caustic 
potash.  To  Dr.  Simpson  we  owe  the  attempt  to  revive  the  brutal  prac- 
tice of  turning  in  cases  of  distortion  of  the  pelvis;  of  attempting  to 
substitute  the  Cesarian  for  the  induction  of  premature  labour:  to  him 
we  owe  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  established  practice  in  phicental 
presentation,  by  extraordinary  statistic  tables ; and  lastly,  we  owe  to 
the  genius  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  baby-sucker  ! Are  these  the  specimens  of  what  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  for  this  month  calls  44  the  simple  treatment  taught  and 
practised  in  Edinburgh,  and  which,  if  adopted  in  London,  would  reduce 
many  practitioners  from  comfort  to  starvation  ? ” 

Verse  748— 44  While  abscess , ulcer , haemorrhage  itself 

Attest  what  men  may  cause  for  love  of  pelf ! ” 

44  Within  three  weeks  of  the  time  wre  are  writing,  we  saw  a young 


unmarried  female,  whose  previous  history  and  disease  we  were  already 
acquainted  with,  and  who  some  months  before  had  had  the  ivory  stem 
passed  into  the  uterus  by  one  of  that  docile  flock  of  London  obstetri- 
cians who  bow  their  ear  obsequiously  to  the  tinkling  of  their  northern 
leader's  bell,  and  who  applied  to  us  in  consequence  of  a return  of  the 
same  symptoms  as  those  from  which  she  had  previously  suffered.  The 
uterus  was  slightly  prolapsed  and  partially  retroverted  ; but  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  it  was  easily  restored  by  pressing  the  bulging  back  wall 
upwards  and  forwards.  For  this  the  sound  had  been  passed,  and  then 
the  ivory-stemmed  supporter.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  latter  was 
to  bring  on  severe  pain  and  fever,  which  was  followed  by  cellular  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  [abscess],  the  large  cicatrix  of  the  opened  abscess 
being  visible  on  the  abdominal  integument  of  the  left  side.  When  she  re- 
covered from  this,  however,  the  stem  was  again  passed,  and  at  last  she 
was  able  to  bear  it ; and  the  restoration  of  the  womb  gave  her  relief 
from  her  lumbar  and  bearing-down  pains.  She  wore  this  stem  for 
several  weeks,  and  when  it  was  removed  she  was  thought  to  be  cured. 
The  symptoms,  however,  soon  again  returned,  and  were  both  aggravated, 
and  in  a great  measure  reproduced  by  the  habit  of  masturbation,  which 
she  had  acquired  since  the  application  of  this  support.  The  os  uteri 
of  this  young  woman  is  open  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  index- 
finger.’5—  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine , Jan.,  1849. 

Of  late  certain  medical  writers  have  shown— what  no  sensible  person 
ever  for  one  moment  doubted — that  caustics  and  other  abominations  had 
in  reality  created  the  very  ulcerations,  &c.,  they  were  pretended  to  cure. 
In  respect  of  Hcemorrhage , Dr.  Robert  Lee  thus  writes 1 “ The 
diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus  and  ovarian  cysts  can  be 
drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  without  the 
employment  of  that  useless  and  dangerous  instrument  called  the  uterine 
sound  or  poker.  1 have  seen  this  weapon ” he  says,  “ on  various 
occasions  employed  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  frequent  use, 
and  I never,  in  a single  instance,  observed  any  information  derived 
from  it,  and  on  several  occasions  it  has  led  to  the  commission  of  gross 
errors.  After  having  been  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  attempts  made  to  dislocate  the  organ,  or  force  it  out  of  the  cavity 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  efforts  have  been  ineffectual,  and 
the  instrument  has  been  withdrawn  covered  with  blood!  On  more  than 
one  of  these  occasions,  I had  no  doubt  that  the  point  of  the  metallic 
probe  had  wounded  the  coats  of  the  uterus.” 

Verse  828."‘{  Without  adjustment  to  this  frame  of  ours, 

Poison  and  Physic  are  the  self-same  powers  f 

A German  poet  rightly  observes 

“ Divide  the  thunder  into  single  notes 
And  it  is  but  a lullaby  for  children ; 

But  pour  it  in  one  volume  on  the  air, 

And  the  intensity  makes  heaven  to  shake.” 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  physic.  Everything  depends  on  the 
scale  or  degree  in  which  you  apply  a given  substance  to  the  body,  and 
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the  particular  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time, 
whether  such  substance  be  a remedy  or  a poison.  What  is  there  that 
pertains  to  earth  or  air,  that  we  may  not  usefully  employ  ? If  man,  in 
his  ignorance  or  depravity,  turns  a particular  power  to  evil  account  in- 
stead of  to  good,  shall  blame  be  imputed  to  the  Almighty  who  bestowed 
it  on  him  as  a boon  ? Let  babblers  beware  how  they  commit  them- 
selves in  this  matter-let  them  fully  understand  that  when  they  decry 
any  agent  in  nature  as  being  in  the  abstract , a dangerous  medicine  or 
a poison,  they  not  only  arraign  God  for  his  goodness,  but  expose,  at 
the  same  time,  their  utter  ignorance  of  his  laws.  Where  men  have 
not  examined,  surely  it  were  only  policy  to  be  silent.  Do  medical 
practitioners  ever  prate  in  this  language  of  imbecility  ? Too  frequently, 
gentlemen ; but  in  their  case,  it  generally  proceeds  less  from  a want  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  from  a wish  to  disparage  some  professional 
competitor.  Sordid  practitioners  know  that  there  is  no  readier  mode 
of  influencing  the  sick,  than  by  playing  on  their  fears.  To  whisper 
away  an  honourable  man’s  reputation  in  a corner  where  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  reply,  though  a pitiful  thing  to  do,  is  nevertheless  a 
thing  very  often  and  very  successfully  done ; — to  write  or  reason  down 
the  same  man’s  character  unfairly,  on  paper , is  more  difficult.  Cautions 
- — doubts — insinuations — these  are  the  weapons  by  which  you  will  be 
secretly  supplanted  in  practic e”— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Verse  836.— 1 1 ‘ So  Heat  and  Coldi  through  stomach  or  through  shin , 
May  cause  and  cure  Disease  both  out  and  in .” 

“ In  diseases  termed  ‘inflammatory,’  what  measure  so  ready  or  so 
efficacious  as  to  dash  a pitcher  or  two  of  cold  water  over  the  patient — - 
Cold  Affusion , as  it  is  called  ? Whilst  serving  in  the  army,  I cured 
hundreds  of  inflammatory  fevers  in  this  manner — fevers,  that,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  under  the  bleeding  and  starving  system,  would 
have  kept  an  apothecary  and  physician— to  say  nothing  of  nurses  and 
cuppers — visiting  the  patient  twice  or  thrice  a-day  for  a month,  if  he 
happened  to  live  so  long.  Gentlemen,  with  the  cold  dash  you  may 
easily— 

“ While  others  meanly  take  whole  months  to  slay , 

Produce  a cure  in  half  a summer's  day." 

Such  being  the  case,  do  you  wonder  that  prejudices  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be  artfully  fostered  against  so  unprofitable  a mode  of  practice? 
Why  do  not  the  gullible  public  examine  for  themselves  ? Why  will 
they  continue  to  bribe  their  medical  men  to  keep  them  ill?  In  their 
shops  and  out  of  their  shops,  people  generally  enact  two  very  different 
characters.  Behind  their  counters  they  take  advantage  of  their 
customers  in  every  possible  way  ; but,  the  moment  they  get  out  of 
doors,  the  same  persons  drop  the  knave  and  become  the  dupe.  The 
merchant  and  tradesman,  who  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear — the  landowner 
and  farmer,  who  keep  up  the  corn-laws  by  every  possible  sophistry— 
the  barrister  and  attorney,  who  rejoice  and  grow  fat  on  the  imperfec- 
tions and  mazes  of  the  law — -the  clergyman  and  his  clerk,  whose  gospel 
knowledge  and  psalm-singing  are  too  often  in  juxta-position  with  tithes 
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and  burial-fees— become  all  perfect  lambs  when  they  leave  their 
respective  vocations,  each  giving  the  others  credit  for  a probity  and  dis- 
interestedness in  their  particular  line,  which  himself  would  laugh  at  as 
sheer  weakness,  were  anybody  to  practise  it  in  his  own ! With  the 
most  childish  simplicity,  people  ask  their  doctor  what  he  thinks  of  this 
practice,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the  other,  never  for  a moment  dreaming 
that  the  man  of  medicine’s  answer,  like  the  answer  of  every  other  man 
in  business,  will  be  sure  to  square  with  his  own  interests.  Instead  of 
using  the  Eyes  that  God  has  given  them,  they  shut  them  in  the  most 
determined  manner,  that  their  Ears  may  be  the  more  surely  abused, 

* What  a delightful  person  Dr.  Such-a-one  is,’  you  will  hear  people 
say  ; ‘he  is  so  very  kind,  so  very  anxious  about  me  ; ’ just  as  if  all 
that  affected  solicitude,  all  that  pretty  manner  of  his,  "were  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  good  doctors  stock  in  trade.  Silly,  simple  John 
Bull ! why  will  you  pin  your  faith  to  fallible  or  fallacious  authority, 
■when  you  may  get  the  truth  so  easily  by  a little  personal  examina- 
tion ! To  be  able  to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  a physician,  and  to 
guard  against  medical  imposture,  'would  not  cost  you  half  the  time, 
nor  anything  like  the  trouble  of  mastering  the  inflections  of  Ti/tt-oj, 
verbero , or  amo , amare!  Which  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  most  use  in 
life,  I leave  to  pedants  and  philosophers  to  settle  between  them.” — 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Yerse  856.—“  Such  is  the  doctrine  Dickson  gave  to  light , 

V/hile  yet  around  were  Erebus  and  night  F 

In  the  absence  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  text,  “ Medicine 
is  little  better  than  a copy  of  the  exploded  Navigation  of  the  ancients. 
Taking  his  bearings  less  by  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  by 
every  little  eminence  and  prominent  locality,  the  ancient  mariner, 
cautiously,  if  not  timidly,  crept  along  the  shore.  With  the  unerring 
compass  for  his  guide,  the  seaman  now  steers  his  bark  boldly  upon  the 
boundless  ocean.  Despising  the  localisms  that  formerly  guided  his 
sail,  he  now  completes  his  voyage  to  the  distant  port  in  as  many  days 
as  it  formerly  occupied  him  weeks  or  months.  Keeping  in  view  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  the  physician  may,  in  like  manner,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions,  entirely  dispense  with  the  common  anatomical 
landmarks  of  his  art,  if  he  be  not  startled  with  the  novelty  of  the  light 
by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  darkness  that  has  hitherto 
clouded  the  field  of  medicine.  Taking  corporeal  Unity  and  Totality 
for  his  rudder  and  compass,  the  Brain  and  Nerves  for  the  Ocean  and 
Seas  on  which  he  is  to  act— Temperature  and  Remittency  for  his  Tide 
and  Season— constitution  and  habit  for  the  rule  by  which  he  must 
occasionally  change  his  tack — he  may  now  rapidly  accomplish  ends 
which,  by  groping  among  the  intricacies  of  nomenclature,  or  by  a vulgar 
attention  to  mere  localities,  he  can  only  imperfectly  attain  by  the 
reiteration  of  long  and  painful  processes ; he  may  thus,  with  ease, 
obviate  difficulties  which  he  previously  believed  to  be  insurmountable.” 
— Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this,  is  the  experience  of  Captain  Burton, 
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of  the  Bombay  army,  who,  in  the  character  of  a Hakeem,  or  oriental 
physician,  penetrated — chrono-thermal  physic  in  hand — to  El-Medinah 

and  Mecca.  The  following  is  from  his  recently  published  Pilgrimage  : 

“ But  the  reader  must  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  I acted  ‘ Caraban  * or 
‘Sangrado,’  without  any  knowledge  of  my  trade.  From  my  young  days 
I have  always  been  a dabbler  in  medical  and  mystical  study.  Moreover, 
the  practice  of  physic  is  comparatively  easy  amongst  dwellers  in  warm 
latitudes  and  uncivilized  people,  where  there  is  not  that  complication  of 
maladies  which  trouble  [or  are  supposed  to  trouble]  more  polished 
nations.  And,  further,  what  simplifies  extremely  the  treatmant  of  the 
sick  in  these  [and  all  other]  parts,  is  the  undoubted  Periodicity  of 
Disease— reducing  almost  all  to  one  type — Ague.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  Chrono-thermal  System,  a discovery  which  Physic  owes  to  Dr. 
Dickson.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  tropical  climates,  as  medical 
men  well  know,  display  palpably  intermittent  symptoms  [which,  up  to 
the  time  of  that  discovery,  were  supposed  to  he]  unknown  to  colder 
countries ; and,  speaking  from  individual  experience,  I may  safely 
assert  that,  in  all  cases  of  suffering,  from  a wound  to  ophthalmia , this 
phenomenon  has  forced  itself  into  my  notice.  So  much  by  way  of 
excuse.  I,  therefore,  considered  myself  as  well  qualified  for  the  work 
as  if  I had  taken  out  a buono  per  Vestro  diploma,  at  Padua,  and  not 
more  likely  [considerably  less !]  to  do  actual  harm  than  most  of  the 
regularly  graduated  young  surgeons  who  start  to  finish  themselves 
upon  the  frame  of  the  British  soldier.’, 

“ This  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  Chrono  -thermal  discovery,”  writes 
Dr.  Dickson,  “appeared  in  print  before  I had  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  writer.  Now  that  I have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Burton  wishes  me  to  state  thus  publicly,  that  he  owes  his  great  success 
as  a doctor  in  eastern  parts,  to  a copy  of  the  ‘ Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,* 
which  a friend  lent  him  while  in  Alexandria,  a short  time  previous  to 
his  departure  from  that  city,  to  commence  his  singularly  interesting 
* Pilgrimage.5  ” 

Verse  870. — u But  when  the  Fever  burns , Emetic  wine , 

Moving  the  Brain  by  many  a certain  sign , 

Of  which  the  Stomach's  action  is  but  one  ! 

May  stop  whatever  symptoms  have  begun ! ” 

“ The  primary  action  of  Emetics  we  hold  to  be  cerebral , and  the  act 
of  vomiting  not  so  much  a cause  of  the  other  constitutional  symptoms 
which  accompany  it,  as  one  of  many  effects  produced  by  change  in  the 
atomic  revolutions  of  the  Brain.  Whatever  will  suddenly  influence 
the  Brain  in  any  unusual  or  novel  manner,  by  changing  its  temperature 
and  atomic  motion,  must  necessarily  change  the  whole  corporeal  state, 
whether  it  be  at  the  time  in  health  or  disease.  Have  we  not  this 
familiarly  exemplified  in  the  motion  which  causes  sea-sickness- — in  the 
sickness  produced  by  the  rotatory  chair,  and  in  the  morning  vomitings 
of  early  pregnancy  ? Anything  that  can  withdraw  the  Brain’s  atten- 
tion from  the  stomach,  such  as  a passion,  a blow  on  the  head,  loss  of 
blood,  or  a division  of  the  nerves  that  supply  it,  may  produce  vomiting. 
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Experience  every  day  shows  that  the  shivering  or  shudder  liable  to  be 
occasioned  by  one  cause,  may  be  averted  or  cut  short  by  agents,  which 
under  different  circumstances,  can,  of  themselves,  produce  such  muscular 
tremor.  It  is  thus  that  the  Emetic  exerts  its  salutary  influence  in 
disease.  No  man  can  take  a vomit  without  feeling  every  part  of  the 
body  undergoing  some  change  during  its  operation.  A creeping  sensa- 
tion is  immediately  felt  in  every  part— a sensation  demonstrative  of  the 
rapid  revolution  and  change  of  relation  of  every  corporeal  atom.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  an  agency,  you  may  see  the  reddened  or  swollen 
eye,  or  testis,  become,  in  a few  minutes,  of  its  natural  volume  and 
appearance— nay,  a complete  abatement  of  pain  in  either  organ,  may  be 
an  equally  rapid  resuit.  Who,  then,  will  tell  me  thatthe  same  effect  may 
not  take  place  from  the  employment  of  an  Emetic  in  what  are  termed 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  bowels?  Oh,  4 all  experience  is  against 
it ! 5 X have  been  told. — All  experience  ! — whose  experience  ? 1 have 

asked,  but  I never  got  an  answer,  for  nobody  had  ever  tried  ! 55 — - Falla- 
cies of  the  Faculty. 

“ I know  no  remedy,55  writes  Sir  H.  Holland,  “ equally  capable,  in  so 
many  cases,  of  arresting  disorder  in  its  earliest  stage,  without  shock  or 
injury  to  any  organ  or  function  of  the  body  ; or,  of  abating  the  severity 
and  duration  of  disease,  w7here  its  sudden  suspension  is  unattainable.” 

The  following  extract  from  Hufeland's  Enchiridion  Medicince  is 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  Emetics  “ It  happens  not  rarely 
that  the  Ague  comes  on  in  irregular,  instead  of  regular  fits,  has, 
in  a word,  no  decided  intermissions.  Holding  no  type,  it  resembles 
more  a Continued  Fever.  Here  administer  an  Emetic,  and  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  the  Fever  will  become  a Regular  ague,  with 
decided  intermissions,  which  may  then  be  quickly  and  happily  cured  by 
Quinine.55 

Verse  902. While  Epileptic  seizures  bring  to  mind 
Many  complaints  of  that  convulsive  hind , 

Which , lihe  the  sudden  lulling  of  a storm, 

Have  been  at  once  relieved  by  Chloroform  ! 55 

If,  hitherto,  puerperal  Eclampsia  [epilepsy  with  convulsions]  has 
defied  all  the  resources  of  therapeutics,  an  antagonistic  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  seems  now,  from  the  observations  of  Braun  anci  Meissenger,  to  be 
found  in  Chloroform.  According  to  the  former,  the  effects  of  Chloroform, 
when  inhaled  in  this  formidable  affection,  exceed  all  expectation.  As  soon 
as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  are  observed — general  rest- 
lessness, gradually  increasing  stiffness  of  the  arm,&c. — recourse  should 
be  immediately  had  to  inhalation.  —Braun  uses  either  the  inhaler  of  Vidal 
or  a handkerchief,  and  continues  it  till  these  symptoms  disappear — 
from  half  a minute  to  a minute — when  calm  sleep  succeeds.  Shou  d 
the  attack,  however,  not  yield  at  its  onset,  the  inhalation  must  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  view  of  diminishing  its  severity,  and  persisted  in  till 
the  comatose  state  occurs,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  that  pure  air 
alone  may  have  free  admission  to  the  lungs.  Inhalation  may  be  con- 
tinued even  wrhen  occlusion  of  the  pharynx  prevents  the  administration 
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of  medicines;  or  until  an  intense  tracheal  rale  gives  indication  of  com- 
mencing pulmonary  oedema.  “ We  have  thus,”  says  Braun,  “ in  almost 
every  instance,  succeeded  in  cutting  short  the  attack.  Of  seven  cases, 
thus  treated,  we  have  not  lost  one,  either  during  the  attack  itself,  or 
the  subsequent  puerperal  fever.  Having  been  able,  in  every  case, 
owing  to  the  anaesthesia,  to  bring  labour  to  a speedy  termination,  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  seven  children  born  alive—a  proof 
of  the  harmlessness  to  the  infants  of  the  inhalation.” 

The  following  case  by  Meissenger  is  no  less  interesting : — “ A woman, 
28  years  of  age,  was  received,  the  2nd  September,  1854,  into  the 
lying-in  hospital  of  Linz.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  same  evening  she 
was  delivered  of  a healthy  infant  at  the  full  period.  Three  hours  after- 
wards vomiting  occurred,  with  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  severe  con- 
vulsive attacks.  The  urine  contained  no  albumen.  Opiate  enemata, 
strychnine,  ice  to  the  head,  were  of  no  avail.  The  attacks  occurred 
through  the  following  day  (the  3rd),  at  intervals  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  bleeding  from  the  arm  was  had 
recourse  to  ; the  attacks  only  became  more  frequent.  The  succeeding 
night  (Sept.  3-4)  Meissner  had  recourse  to  chloroform,  by  which  the 
first  fit,  as  well  as  three  succeeding  fits,  were  cut  short,  when  sleep  took 
place.  On  the  5th  there  was  still  some  degree  of  coma,  but  by  the 
following  day  all  trace  of  the  affection  had  disappeared.” — Weiner 
fV ochenschrift. 

“ A child  aged  4 or  5 years  had  an  attack  of  frightful  convulsions, 
which  were  so  severe  and  continuous  that  death  was  expected  every 
minute.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  child 
was  in  a tranquil  sleep,  from  which  it  awoke  the  next  morning  perfectly 
well,  and  has  so  continued.  In  another  case,  a girl  about  the  age  of 
puberty  was  seized  at  chapel  with  severe  convulsions,  which  continued 
with  great  violence.  She  had  not  previously  been  subject  to  them. 
Chloroform  was  administered  to  her  also,  and  she  was  soon  relieved,  and 
has  since  continued  well.  Dr.  Imloch  had  recorded  four  or  five  cases  of 
Puerperal  Convulsions  treated  by  Chloroform  with  success.”— 
Medical  Gazette . 

“ In  neuralgia,  by  allaying  the  paroxysmal  agony,  Chloroform  gives 
confidence  to  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  relieves  it  of  that  painful 
foreboding  and  sense  of  depression  which  the  recurrence  of  the  periodic 
attack  is  so  prone  to  excite.  In  spasmodic  asthma,  when  inhaled  during 
the  fit,  by  subduing  the  spasm,  it  affords  present  relief.  In  delirium 
tremens  it  has  been  found  a valuable  adjuvant  to  opium  and  morphia. 
When  opium  or  morphia,  given  in  lull  and  repeated  doses,  has  failed  to 
procure  sleep  or  to  tranquillize  the  patient,  its  inhalation  has  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  result.  The  hysterical  paroxysm,  violent 
and  unmanageable  as  we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  witness  it,  has 
often  by  its  influence  been  calmed  down  to  the  stillness  of  soft  sleep 
Temporary  relief,  and  at  times  more  lasting  benefit  has  resulted  from 
its  use  in  hysterical  and  puerperal  mania,  and  especially  in  the  incuba- 
tion of  that  form  of  mental  derangement  in  which  there  exists  an 
excited  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  emotional  state,  and  where  the 
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great  indications  are  to  procure  rest,  quiet  emotional  excitement,  and 
calm  fearful  apprehension,  and  despondent  feelings.  In  certain  con- 
vulsive and  spasmodic  affections,  puerperal  convulsions,  chorea,  and 
epilepsy,  it  has  been  inhaled  with  advantage,  and  even  in  tetanus  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  useful.”*— Mr.  Dunn  in  Medical  Gazette , 
August , 1851. 

Yerse  908,— a Pneumonia — fiery  demon  of  the  chest - — 

And  pleurisy  have  been  with  that  repressed .” 

In  Henle’s  Zeitschrift  fur  Rationelle  Medicin  (Neue  Folge,  Bd.  1, 
Heft.  I.),  is  a very  important  paper,  by  M.  Yarrentrapp,  of  Frankfort, 
“ On  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  in  Pneumonia  [ Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs],  by  Inhalation.5’  Already,  Drs.  Wacherer  and  Baum- 
gartner have  used  chloroform  in  this  way,  and  with  great  success,  and, 
including  Yarrentrapp’s  cases,  more  than  200  cases  of  acute  pneumonia 
have  now  been  treated  after  this  method. 

M.  Yarrentrapp’s  own  cases  amount  to  23,  the  first  case  being 
treated  by  bloodletting  and  antimony,  the  rest  only  with  chloroform, 
except  one  case  which  was  bled,  and  two  others,  in  whom  there  was 
pleurisy,  treated  with  calomel  and  blisters.  Of  these  cases,  21  were 
men  and  2 women  ; the  mean  age  of  the  former  31  years  ; the  youngest 
19,  the  eldest  62  ; the  women  were  aged  20  and  29.  The  mean  period 
of  disease  at  the  entrance  into  hospital  was  the  fourth  day;  the  chloro- 
form treatment  was  commenced  usually  on  the  following  morning. 
The  average  number  of  inhalations  was  74  in  10  J days,  the  smallest 
number  being  27  in  5 days,  and  the  greatest  162  in  15  days.  The 
chloroform  was  not  given  to  stupefaction,  but  about  60  drops  were 
placed  on  a compressed  piece  of  cotton,  and  the  vapour  w'as  allowed 
to  enter  the  lungs  for  10  or  15  minutes.  If  cough  was  excited,  or 
unconsciousness  seemed  about  to  be  produced,  the  cotton  was  removed 
for  a few  moments.  Every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  inhalation 
was  repeated.  If  the  first  three  or  four  inhalations  produced  any  effect 
on  the  head  or  irritation  of  the  lungs,  this  soon  passed  off.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  perspiration  was  produced,  the  pain  in  the  chest  was 
diminished,  the  cough  was  less  frequent,  and  there  was  a general  feeling 
of  improvement  after  even  the  first  inhalation.  Yarrentrapp  enters 
into  a long  analysis  of  the  effect  on  each  individual  symptom,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : — 

The  Sweat . — If  sweating  had  not  previously  occurred,  it  came  on 
after  the  first  inhalation  ; in  no  case  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
When  the  disease  began  to  yield,  it  diminished  and  disappeared,  on  the 
average,  on  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  day. 

Pain  in  the  Side. — Often  relief  to  this  symptom  followed  the  first 
inhalation,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  it  began  to  return  again ; the  next 
inhalation  again  diminished  it,  and  if  it  returned  again,  it  was  vefy 
much  less  intense,  and  gradually  disappeared.  The  average  date  of 
its  complete  disappearance  was  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  after 
the  use  of  chloroform. 

Tightness  across  the  Chest,— After  the  first  inhalation  the  patient 
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could  often  at  once  draw  a deep  breath ; but,  on  the  average,  this 
symptom  disappeared,  at  the  same  time  as  the  pain  in  the  side. 

Frequency  of  Respiration . — The  average  number  being  37*8  per 
minute  on  the  day  of  admission  ; the  number  decreased  daily  till  the 
9th  day  after  admission,  when  the  average  was  20  per  minute. 

Cough.— In  all  cases,  without  an  exception,  the  cough  was  lessened 
by  the  inhalation — gradually  the  intervals  between  the  cough  became 
longer,  while  the  cough  itself  became  much  less  violent,  and  with  looser 
expectoration.  The  heavy  attacks  of  cough  disappeared  on  an  average 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  day, 
after  the  employment  of  chloroform.  In  one  case,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  the  filth. 

Expectoration. — The  changes  in  the  expectoration  were  dissimilar 
from  those  observed  after  the  ordinary  treatment.  The  “ sputa  cocta,” 
or  “ critica,”  were  never  seen  ; but  either  the  sputa  gradually  lost  the 
blood,  and  slowly  diminished  in  quantity,  retaining  their  viscidity  to 
the  last,  or  more  frequently  became  surrounded  by  a thin,  watery 
fluid,  which  presented  adhesion  to  the  glass  ;*then  the  blood  disappeared, 
the  sputa  lost  their  glassy  character,  and  became  white  ; and  then  the 
viscid  portion  altogether  disappeared.  In  one  case  this  change  occurred 
on  the  first  day  ; but  the  average  was  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
day. 

Fever.— The  fever  diminished  gradually  ; in  one  case  suddenly 
disappeared;  the  pulse  very  rapidly  fell  in  frequency;  it  was  at 
80  or  under,  on  the  5th  day  after  admission,  taking  the  average  of 
all  cases. 

Thirst. — ' This  symptom  disappeared  with  the  fever. 

Sleep . — On  an  average,  good  and  comfortable  sleep  ensued  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation.  In 
several  cases,  however,  even  on  the  second  day,  there  was  many  hours’ 
sleep.  This  symptom  seemed  to  be  independent  of  all  others,  that  is 
to  say,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  determined  relation  to  any  other 
special  symptom. 

Urine.— The  condition  of  the  urine  was  the  same  as  under  the 
ordinary  treatment. 

Physical  Signs.  — These  did  not  show  any  deviation  from  those 
observed  under  ordinary  treatment.  They  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  other  symptoms.  The  average  period  of  commencement  of  signs 
of  retrogression,  was  3|  days  after  the  commencement  of  treatment. 

Mortality.— One  case  died,  making  a mortality  of  4^  per  cent. 

In  193  cases  treated  the  same  way,  and  collected  by  Wacherer,  Baum- 
gartner, Helbing,  and  Schmidt,  the  mortality  was  9 or  4j  per  cent. 
Of  266  cases  treated  between  1844  and  1849,  by  M.  Varrentrapp  in 
th^  ordinary  way,  49  died,  or  15  per  cent.  This  would  make  the 
mortality  under  chloroform  treatment  very  favourable  ; but  M.  Varren- 
trapp remarks,  that  it  is  not  so  favourable  as  it  appears  ; since,  in 
taking  indifferently  all  the  patients  into  hospital,  many  cases  are 
included  which  are  beyond  treatment ; whereas,  in  using  chloroform, 
hopeless  cases  have  been  excluded,  Thus,  during  the  time  that 
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chloroform  was  used,  three  fatal  cases  were  admitted  which,  from  their 
severity  and  complications,  were  not  treated  with  chloroform,  and 
would  probably  have  equally  died  had  they  been  treated  with  it.  But, 
if  these  three  cases  are  added  to  the  one  fatal  case  of  the  23,  the 
mortality  becomes  11|  per  cent.  In  estimating  the  mortality,  also,  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  especial  attention  to  age  ; and  the  ages  of  M. 
Yarrentrapp’s  cases  not  treated  with  chloroform  are  not  given.  The 
mean  age  of  his  chloroform  cases  was  30  years,  the  mortality  in  all 
cases  being,  according  to  Dr.  Walshe,  6 per  cent,  between  15 
and  30  years,  and  no  less  than  14  per  cent,  between  30  and  40  years. 
(“  On  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart/’  p.  322.)  The  23  cases  are 
detailed  at  length  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  On  going  over  these  cases, 
it  is  evident,  that  Yarrentrapp’s  favourable  account  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  The  improvement  produced  by  chloroform  is  not  sudden  and 
magical  ; and  those  who  use  it  with  the  idea,  that  their  pneumonic 
cases  are  straightway  to  get  cured,  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  is  a valuable  remedy,  and  probably  will  be  still  more 
useful  when  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  than  when  used  by  Varren- 
trapp  entirely  alone — 'another  proof  of  the  value  of  such  remedies  as 
at  once  act  on  the  Brain,  in  the  treatment  of  all  disease  ! 

Yerse  910.— u Consumptive  cough  it  causes  oft  to  flee ; — 

How , without  cerebral  influence , could  this  he  ? ” 

“ The  following  case,  illustrative  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  inhala- 
tion jof  Chloroform  in  a case  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  has  been 
published  by  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon,  RoyalNavy 

“ One  of  the  last  wishes,”  writes  Mr.  Wells,  “ expressed  to  me  by  a 
nobleman  recently  deceased,  was,  that  I should  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  to  the  Medical  Profession  the  great  relief 
afforded  by  chloroform  in  every  attack  of  difficult  breathing  and  spasmo- 
dic cough  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  last  eight  months  of  his  life. 
The  patient  was  thirty -seven  years  of  age.  He  was  first  seen  by  me 
in  October,  1849.  At  that  time  he  suffered  from  cough  and  some 
difficulty  of  breathing  for  about  a year,  and  had  been  out  of  health 
for  some  months  before  anjr  cough  was  observed.  Early  in  1848  he 
was  forty  pounds  below  his  ordinary  weight,  and  this  loss  he  never 
regained.  At  my  first  examination  I detected  disease  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung,  and  my  diagnosis  was  confirmed  soon  afterwards 
in  Paris  by  M.  Louis.  I accompanied  my  patient  during  a nine  months’ 
voyage  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  in  July, 
1850.  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Bright  then  saw  him,  the  disease 
being  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  England.  It  pro- 
gressed, however,  in  the  autumn,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  when  he 
was  seen  by  Drs.  Forbes,  Watson,  and  Walshe  in  October.  It  ran  the 
usual  course,  and  was  terminated  by  death  just  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  Examination  of  the  body  after  death  showed  the 
existence  of  tubercular  deposits  and  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  trachea. 

“ From  the  very  first  the  sense  of  oppression  in  breathing,  the  feeling 
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of  inability  to  till  the  chest,  and  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  or  spas- 
modic cough,  were  much  greater  than  usual.  Most  of  the  favourite 
sedatives  and  narcotics,  demulcents,  and  counter-irritants,  and  ordinary 
inhalations  wrere  employed,  but  without  any  very  evident  benefit. 
Opiates,  in  particular,  appeared  to  do  harm,  by  inducing  a general  dry 
condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  During  the  voyage  on 
the  Nile  the  urgent  symptoms  almost  disappeared,  but  returned  with 
increased  violence  in  Italy.  At  Rome,  in  May,  the  violence  of  the 
cough  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  the  fits  of  difficult  breathing 
resembled  those  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma.  I wras  called  to  him  in  one 
of  these  fits  just  after  having  employed  chloroform  for  another  purpose. 
The  thought  then  occurred  simultaneously  to  his  lady  and  to  myself, 
to  attempt,  at  any  cost,  to  give  some  temporary  relief.  I accordingly 
threw  a few  drops  of  chloroform  on  a handkerchief,  and  held  it  before 
his  face.  The  most  complete  relief  was  afforded  immediately.  In  a 
few  seconds,  he  passed  from  a state  of  extreme  suffering  to  one 
of  perfect  ease.  Tolerably  healthy  respiratory  murmur  was  heard  in 
parts  of  the  chest  where  loud  cooing  and  whistling  noises  had  been  heard 
just  before . [A  proof  of  the  utter  inutility  of  all  such  indications 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope!].  From  this  time 
he  would  never  be  without  chloroform  in  his  room.  He  thought 
once  or  twice  that  it  left  a feeling  of  faintness,  or  increased 
weakness,  for  some  hours,  and,  at  one  time,  slight  coldness  and 
W'ant  of  circulation  in  the  extremities  followed  it ; but  I am  not 
at  all  sure  that  these  w~ere  not  mere  coincidences.  They  led  me,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  chloroform  in  a dilute  form,  mixing  it  with  from  four 
to  six  parts  of  eau  de  Cologne.  About  half  a drachm  of  this  mixture 
on  a handkerchief  quite  sufficed  to  afford  relief,  and,  as  he  did  not 
take  it  at  first  more  than  three  or  four  times  a week,  the  quantity  of 
chloroform  inhaled  wras  then  very  small  ; yet  it  always  enabled  him 
immediately  to  take  a long,  full,  deep  breath,  and  he  described  the 
sensation  of  relief  as  4 most  luxurious.’  Latterly,  as  advancing  disease 
led  to  a more  frequent  necessity  for  its  employment,  I thought  the 
spirit  in  the  eau  de  Cologne  might  affect  his  head.  I,  therefore,  gave 
the  chloroform  pure.  Afterwards,  the  4 dead  feeling’  in  the  limbs  and 
increased  weakness  wras  never  observed,  although  the  quantity  of 
chloroform  inhaled  wras  much  greater.  He  never  took  it,  howrever,  in 
such  a quantity  as  to  produce  anything  like  insensibility.  He  was 
ahvays  perfectly  conscious,  and  knew7  the  exact  moment  when  the 
necessary  relief  was  obtained.  If  he  continued  the  inhalation  longer, 
he  felt  himself  becoming  a 4 little  light  about  the  head,’  and  sometimes 
spoke  for  a few  moments  in  a confused  manner  ; but  I never  observed, 
at  any  time,  the  least  ill  effect  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
chloroform.  The  pulse  always  became  fuller  and  softer,  but  its  rate 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected. 

44  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  those  well-known  symptoms  of 
ulceration  of  the  trachea  came  on,  which  often  render  the  termination 
of  consumption  so  agonizing  both  to  the  patient  and  his  friends.  They 
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led  to  the  more  frequent  and  almost  constant  use  of  chloroform,  hut  in 
the  same  small  doses,  and  with  the  same  happy  results.  The  intellect 
remained  perfectly  clear  until  asphyxia  was  actually  commencing,  and 
he  was  most  anxious  that  those  suffering  from  his  disease  might  find 
relief  from  the  same  remedy.  He  called  it  his  4 bottle  of  life.’  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  respiration  and  circulation,  was 
continually  analysing  his  own  sensations,  and  he  said  he  felt  perfectly 
sure,  not  only  that  the  chloroform  relieved  some  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  air-passages,  and  allowed  air  to  enter  his  lungs,  hut  that  the  vapour 
itself  ‘ ventilated  his  blood 5 more  than  the  common  air  would  do.  Its 
effect  was  always  certain  and  immediate.  We  never  had  to  hope  that 
the  remedy  would  be  effectual ; we  were  always  certain  that,  whatever 
the  degree  of  dyspnoea,  however  great  the  violence  of  the  cough,  so  long 
as  we  had  chloroform,  the  means  of  relief  were  at  hand,  and  we  were 
never  once  disappointed. 

“ I do  not  wish  to  add  any  speculations  to  a narrative  which  I intend 
as  a plain  statement  of  facts,  still  less  to  deduce  any  general  conclu- 
sions from  one  case  ; but  I may  add,  that  I have  employed  chloroform 
in  two  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma  with  similar  good  effects,  and  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  least  ill  effect  to  its  use.  Even  if  it 
were  proved  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  as  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, I submit  that  this  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment ; for  the  daily  general  use  of  these  drugs,  the  benefit  of  which  is 
often  very  doubtful,  shows  that  such  ill  effects  are  universally  thought 
to  be  less  than  those  likely  to  result  from  unrelieved  cough  and 
dyspnoea.  I had  more  than  one  proof  during  the  progress  of  the  case 
just  related,  of  the  truth  of  the  general  belief,  when,  owing  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  no  chloroform  could  be  procured  for  some  time. 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  period  during  which  phthisis 
was  running  its  course  was  much  more  than  double  the  average 
length. 

“I  must,  in  conclusion,  express  my  hope,  that  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
form we  shall  advance  a step  towards  the  cure  of  consumption,  gaining 
time  for  the  operation  of  other  remedies  by  employing  a safe  palliative 
for  the  most  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms.  Even  should  this  hope 
prove  fallacious,  I feel  confident  that  chloroform  will  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  consumptive  patients  far  more  completely  than  any 
ordinary  sedative. 

Yerse  930.— u What  contradiction  to  those  arch  deceivers , 

Who , while  conducting , will  not  cure  our  fevers  !” 

Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Stokes,  and  all  “ our  very  first  authorities,”  have 
promulgated  the  fallacious  idea  that  Fever  can,  by  no  possibility,  be 
cured  ! “ It  will  take  its  course,”  they  say  ; “ and  it  is  the  business 

of  the  physician  to  guide  it  evenly  and  safely  through  its  course.” 
After  the  same  fashion  Dr.  Bushnan,  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Times , furnished  the  profession  with  some  very  ingenious  advice  as  to 
how  to  lengthen  their  bills.  In  his  journal,  bearing  date  5th 
April,  1850,  he  suggested  as  a highly  44  successful  plan  of  cure”[!] 
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which,  undoubtedly,”  lie  concluded,  “ cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
difference  of  opinion”  [! !]  — “ not  to  interfere  with  the  succession  of 
morbid  actions,  save — and  then  only — when  we  see  them  running  on 
rapidly  to  a fatal  result”  [!  ! !].  “ The  modern  triumph  of  our 

art,”  he  added,  “ is  more  in  the  happy  forbearance  exemplified  in  our 
negative  treatment,  than  in  the  positive  success  of  any  heroic  remedy.” 

Reader ! what  is  this  but  a complete  denial  of  medication  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  even  when  paid  for  ? — a mere  dishonest  pre- 
tence of  rendering  medical  assistance,  while  the  doctor  folds  his  arms 
and  looks  on  in  quiet  apathy  during  each  “ succession,”  each  repetition 
of  the  patient’s  paroxysm  of  suffering!  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Homoeopathists  do  under  thecloak  and  mysticism  of  their  infinitessimal 
physic.  Was  ever  such  nonsense  uttered  under  the  name  of  Science 
as  to  allow  the  repetitive  paroxysmal  movement,  common  to  all  disease, 
to  return  and  re-return  so  long  as  it  will  do  so  unchecked,  till  the  patient’s 
body,  under  the  reiterated  agitation  of  the  Febrile  Fit,  threatens  to  go 
to  pieces,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  interfere  ! If  death  threatens, 
step  in,  by  all  means,  with  an  heroic  remedy  — step  in  while  the 
paroxysm  is  “ running  on  rapidly  to  a fatal  result ; ” but,  then , as  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  then  it  may  just  be  too  late  to  save  from  death 
the  unhappy  victim  of  all  this  most  beautiful,  and  benevolent  do-no- 
thing practice!  For  what  purpose,  Dr.  Bushnan,  do  you  advocate 
this  delay  ? For  the  glorification  of  science  ? Impudent  pretence  ! 
The  true  secret  of  all  this  is,  a long  illness — a long  attendance — and  a 
long  bill  ! Forbidden  Book . 

“ And  are  they  not  partakers  of  the  same  guilt,  though  in  a lower 
degree,  whether  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  or  Physicians,  who  play  with 
the  lives  or  health  of  men  to  enlarge  their  own  gain  ? — who  purposely 
lengthen  the  pain  or  disease  which  they  are  able  to  remove  speedily  ? — 
who  protract  the  cure  of  their  patient’s  body,  in  order  to  plunder  his 
substance  ? Can  any  man  be  clear  before  God,  who  does  not  shorten 
every  disorder  ‘ as  much  as  he  can/  and  remove  all  sickness  ‘ as  soon 
as  he  can  ? ’ He  cannot ; for  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
he  does  ‘not  love  his  neighbour  as  himself ’ — than  that  he  does  not 
‘ do  unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  himself.”— John 
Wesley's  Sermons . Sermon  on  the  Use  of  Money. 

Verse  938.— (i  For  dawdlers  ever  are  the  chosen  tools , 

By  whose  assistance  knavery  plunders  fools." 

“ If  the  confederacy  has  put  on  you  the  worst  physicians,  who  have 
no  other  distinguishing  merit  but  the  writing  much  of  the  old  trash 
themselves,  and  justifying  the  pretended  apothecary  in  that  practice, 
can  you  form  to  yourselves  the  blackness  of  this  perfidious  treatment 
of  the  sick  by  the  Medical  Heroes  of  the  age  ? ” — Craft  and  Frauds  of 
Physic  Exposed. 

Verse  950,—“  While  men  are  men , what  art  or  craft  will  tread , 

In  any  path  that  leads  to  loss  of  bread  l ” 

As  soon  may  you  expect  a needy  attorney  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
his  client’s  tears  to  cut  short  a chancery  suit,  or  the  master  of  a sailing- 
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smack  to  listen  patiently  to  the  praises  of  steam  ; ora  coach-proprietor 
to  admit  the  safety  and  superiority  of  railroad  over  coach  conveyance, 
when  estimating  the  losses  they  shall  respectively  sustain  by  the  too 
general  use  of  the  superior  motive  power. 

Verse  957. — “ Conclaves  most  scientific , where,  forsooth  ! 

Their  one  grand  object  is  the  search  for  Truth  ! 

Only  look  at  the  number  of  scientific  bodies  to  which  certain  little 
great  men  belong — you  will  find  their  names  enrolled  in  every  (so- 
called)  Literary  and  Scientific  institution  throughout  the  country— 
Astronomical  — Botanical  — * Geological  — Antiquarian  — Royal  ! ! 
Amiable  and  respectable  persons!  worthy  of  the  carriages  you  ride  in, 
and  the  arms  you  bear ; you  are  gentlemen  ; you  owe  your  elevation 
to  your  own  industry  ; you  preserve  your  position  by  your  incorruptible 
honesty;  you  recommend  yourselves  and  each  other , neither  by  letter 
nor  affection,  but  on  the  score  of  talent  and  integrity  solely  ; you 
are  all  honourable  men.  Unlike  the  “honourable  members”  of 
a certain  honourable  place,  who  have  been  purchased,  you , the  members 
of  an  equally  “honourable  ” profession  are  unpurchasable  ! This  your 
colleges  and  coteries  declare* — -this  the  discriminating  world  believes  and 
echoes.  Who  but  the  reptiles — the  few  that  never  reflect— would 
answer,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters!  Gentlemen,  what  is  the 
difference  betwixt  a guinea  and  its  counterfeit  ? Do  not  both  sparkle 
with  equal  brightness?  Have  they  not  the  same  form,  the  same 
exterior  impress  ? Can  the  eye  detect  the  imposture?  No  ! it  is  only 
by  a comparative  trial  of  their  respective  weight  and  ring  that  you  can 
make  out  the  difference.  Do  you  think  mankind  are  to  be  judged  in 
any  other  way  than  this  ? Is  it  not  as  necessary  for  a person  to  be  a 
successful  cheat,  that  he  should  borrow  the  exterior  of  worth  and 
integrity,  as  it  is  for  the  counterfeit  guinea  to  bear  the  name  and  livery 
of  the  coin  it  purposes  to  be  before  it  can  pass  for  genuine  ? Be  not 
then  satisfied  with  fine  names  and  appearances  only  ; do  not  take  men 
for  what  they  pretend  to  be,  solely  by  their  manner  or  title — because 
they  are  doctors  of  this  college,  or  professors  of  that  university.  We 
have  seen  what  Sidney  Smith  says  of  the  corrupt  modes  by  which  men 
get  these  offices.  Depend  upon  it,  professors  thus  elected,  wall  always 
stand  by  each  other — right  or  wrong  tlfey  will  always  support  the  same 
system.  In  this  they  do  no  more  than  the  members  of  the  swell-mob, 
who  work  together  by  coterie  and  collusion.  Like  these  professors, 
too,  they  are  all  very  respectable  in  their  appearance,  some  of  them 
doing  business  in  a carriage  even.” — Fallacies  of  the  Faculty . 

Verse  973.—“  No,  Reader!  Chrono-thermal  to  a man , 

The  Army  Surgeons  cure  on  Dickson’ s plan  ! 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Dartnell,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  from 
Chatham,  to  Dr.  Dickson 

“ The  profession,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  gradually  adopting 
your  views  without  having  the  honesty  or  manliness  to  acknowledge 
them.  I can  assure  you  that  since  I read  your  4 Fallacies  of  the 


Faculty,’  in  1843,  I have  never  used  a lancet,  and  my  only  regret  now 
is  that  I had  ever  used  one  at  all.  Shortly  before  I left  India,  in  1831, 

I was  bled  largely  myself,  contrary  to  my  own  earnest  entreaties,  and 
the  effect  upon  me  was  such  that  from  that  time  I very  rarely  used  the 
lancet  for  others  ; and  after  reading  your  book,  I gave  it  up  altogether. 
In  Canada  I was  once  called  to  see  an  officer  who  had  fallen  down  in 
an  apoplectic  fit— a powerful  young  man,  of  full  robust  habit.  His 
family  stared  in  astonishment  and  alarm  when  I declared  that  I should 
not  bleed  him,  and  even  hinted  that  if  I did  not  do  so,  they  would  lay 
his  death  to  my  door.  I did  not  bleed  him,  and  fortunately  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  my  patient,  he  recovered.  I treated  him  on  your  plan. 
His  feet  were  put  in  a mustard  bath  while  I poured  a stream  of  cold 
water  on  his  head.  I have  done  the  same  many  times  since,  and  have 
not  lost  an  apoplectic  patient.” 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Hume,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  lately  in 
charge  of  the  4th  division  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol : — 

“ Deny  it  who  please,  Dr.  Dickson’s  writings  have  forced — though 
not  to  the  full  extent — a change  upon  the  practice  of  the  men  who  con- 
spire to  cry  him  down.  They  have  all  but  worked  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  Army  practice  ; and  when  I look  to  what  is  going  on  in  Civil 
life,  I may  say  the  same  of  the  whole  medical  world.  It  is  as  difficult 
at  this  moment  to  find  a doctor  or  apothecary  under  forty  who  bleeds 
at  all,  as  it  was  to  find  one  who  did  not  bleed  in  almost  every  case, 
when  Dr.  Dickson  first  startled  the  profession  with  the  announcement 
of  his  new  manner  of  treating  disease.  All  now  plagiarise  him  more 
or  less — even  those  who  abuse  him  most ! My  various  Annual  Reports 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army, 
testify  to  the  success  of  the  Chrono-thermal  practice,  and  to  its  im- 
measurable superiority  over  all  other  modes  of  treatment.” 

Thus  writes  Dr.  A.  Lacombe,  Physician  to  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela,  April  2,  1850: — 

“ The  Chrono-thermal  practice  is  indubitably  the  most  efficacious  in 
every  kind  of  fever,  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  capable  of 
forming  a fair  judgment— should  interest  not  interfere  ! In  former 
years,  the  general  practice  of  this  country  in  fever  was  bleeding  in  the 
first  stage  of  that  disease,  and  the  average  of  deaths  was  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent.  The  average  of  deaths  now,  since  bleeding  is  less 
used,  is  only  from  two  and  a half  to  four  per  cent.  Dr.  Otto  Urich, 
a respectable  medical  gentleman  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  told  me, 
some  years  ago  in  Caracas,  the  average  of  deaths  in  the  above  island, 
when  bleeding  was  profusely  used  there,  was  forty-eight  per  cent.,  in 
cases  called  ‘ Fever.’  If  the  approval  of  your  system  of  medicine  by 
one  so  out  of  the  world,  can  be  of  any  service  to  its  extension,  pray 
use  this  letter,  as  you  think  proper.” 

Verse  977. —lt  What  gowned  professor  saw,  without  a frown, 

The  rebel  hand  that  first  pulled  Error  down!” 

“ Thirty  centuries  and  upwards  the  Blind  had  been  leading  the 
Blind  in  medicine— the  right  way  sometimes— more  frequently  the 
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wrong  ! Was  it  wonderful  that  a revelation  so  startling  should  come  upon 
the  profession  like  a thunderbolt ! Silently,  secretly,  however,  it  has 
been  gaining  converts  ever  since  from  their  ranks.  Like  the  Religion 
of  the  Reformation,  in  its  earlier  struggles,  the  Chrono-thermal  system 
has  been  embraced  and  practised  by  thousands  who  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  honesty  to  dare  the  avowal.  To  those  gallant  men 
who  have  come  forward  openly  to  bear  testimony  to  its  worth,  I want 
words  to  express  my  gratitude.  How  but  for  them  could  I have  so 
long  stood  against  the  organised  opposition  of  the  Schools — the 
Brodies,  the  Chambers,  the  Watsons,  and  the  Clarks, — who,  with  their 
clique  of  pedantic,  sycophantic  supporters,  conspired  to  cry  me  down 
for  my  efforts  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  British  medical  practice 
of  its  filth  and  corruption  ? Could  the  London  world  but  know  the 
arts  by  which  certain  men  have  got  a name,  with  what  astonishment 
would  it  stare  to  find  itself  precisely  in  the  position  of  a deluded 
savage,  when,  for  the  first  time  he  discovered  the  utter  -worthlessness 
of  the  red  and  green  glass,  for  which  year  after  year,  he  had  been 
unsuspiciously  bartering  his  wealth  ! In  the  dark  pigmies  seem  giants  ; 
Britain  only  knows  her  great  men  when  they  are  dead.  On  Harvey 
and  Jenner,  while  they  lived,  the  beams  of  her  warming  sun  never 
shone ; — she  all  but  deferred  to  acknowledge  their  merits,  till  she  saw 
them  on  their  death-beds,  surrounded  with  that  halo  of  immortality, 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  united  to  bestow  on  them.”— Preface 
to  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Yerse  987.—“  Not  least  Columbia's  sons  support  a cause 

That  spurns  all  rules  at  war  with  Nature  s laws.” 

In  the  United  States,  upwards  of  four  hundred  medical  practitioners, 
with  those  distinguished  men  Dr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Emerson  Kent  at 
their  head,  openly  acknowledge  the  author  of  the  Chrono-thermal 
system  as  their  guide.  The  great  people  of  a great  country  have 
anticipated  what,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity 
here.  “ From  the  Far  West,”  writes  Dr.  Dickson,  “ I receive  by  almost 
every  ship  that  leaves  her  shores,  testimonials  to  the  magnitude  of  my 
discovery — a discovery  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  take  from  Medicine 
its  reproach  of  centuries.  Thus  fortified,  I care  little  for  the  calumnies 
of  the  medical  body  in  this  country.  What  else  could  be  expected 
from  a set  of  creatures  who  have  turned  one  of  the  most  ennobling 
pursuits  into  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  callings  ! ” 

The  Penn  Medical  College  is  empowered  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  grant  Degrees  in  Medicine.  The  pro- 
fessors of  this  new  college,  “ develope,  maintain,  prove,  and  defend,” 
the  principle  and  practice  of  the  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine. 
On  Dr.  Dickson  has  been  conferred  the  distinction  of  Honorary 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  that  college. 

Yerse  998.—“  Do  Holland,  Brqdxe,  Todd,  who  fear  to  name, 

Yet  dare  to  pirate,  less  ‘ the  man  5 proclaim  ! 99 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  these  Notes,  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  antics  performed  by  these  three  great  medical  luminaries  of  the 


age.  To  the  “ Destructive  Art  of  Healing ,”  and  the  “ Forbidden  Book 
the  reader  is  referred  for  a full  exposure  of  their  disgraceful  manoeuvres. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  H.  Holland  has  published  a volume  of  “ Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections  ,”  which  from  beginning  to  end  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a vaguely-written  compilation  from  Dr.  Dickson’s 
Unity  of  Disease!”  This  he  himself  almost  admitted  many  years 
ago,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Dickson,  when  that  gentleman  accused  him 
of  the  piracy.  He  admitted  that  his  “ Notes  ” were  “ wholly  sub- 
ordinate ” to  Dr.  Dicksons  “ larger  conclusions  ; ” yet  with  a 
baseness  inconceivable  to  persons  out  of  the  profession,  Sir  H.  Holland 
has  never  once,  in  either  of  the  two  editions  of  his  book  published 
since  then,  made  the  slightest  acknowdedgement  of  his  obligations  to 
Dr.  Dickson — although,  in  his  last  edition,  he  has  actually  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  make  a complimentary  allusion  to  the  “ later  researches  ” 
of  Dr.  Laycock  of  Edinburgh— a bird  of  his  own  feather ! 

Let  me  now  advert  to  the  doings  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  : — In  the  year  of 
grace  1813,  Mr.,  now  Sir  B.  Brodie,  first  committed  to  print  his  views 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  From  that  year  to  1834,  Mr.  Brodie  was 
the  chief  surgical  authority  in  these  complaints.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  if  we  may  believe  his  biography  or  auto-biography, 
published  in  the  Lancet , Mr.  Brodie  steadily  realised — principally  by 
his  superior  treatment  of  these  diseases — an  income  of  £10,000  a 
year!  In  that  year  he  was  made  a baronet.  Then,  for  the  guidance 
of  young  surgeons  he  recommended  bleeding,  leeches,  cupping,  calomel, 
blisters,  setons,  and  caustic  issues,  as  the  best  treatment  of  these 
diseases.  And  so  satisfied  was  he  with  the  ‘advantageous’  results  of 
that  treatment,  even  so  late  as  1 834 — after,  in  fact,  twenty  one  year’s 
further  experience  of  hospital  and  private  practice — he  held  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done.  Certain,  at  least  it  is,  that  in  an  edition 
of  his  4 Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,’  published  that 
year,  Sir  B.  Brodie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration 
in  his  treatmenc  of  them  by  leeches,  calomel  and  cupping — using  those 
exhaustive  and  repulsive  measures  then , even  in  cases  of ‘ chronic  inflam- 
mation ’—in  other  words,  in  cases  where  the  patient  had  been  worn 
out,  bodily  and  mentally,  by  long  previous  suffering  ! And  in  so  far 
as  blisters,  setons,  and  caustic  issues  are  concerned,  this  eminent 
tragedian  still  continued  to  express  himself  perfectly  pleased  with  the 
‘ singular  benefit' — -I  quote  his  own  words—' 4 usually  5 resulting  from 
these  ‘advantageous’  remedies.  Now  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  the 
year  1839,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Unity  of  Disease ,’  sent  Sir  B.  Brodie  a 
copy  of  that  book,  in  which  he  denounced  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  system  of 
practice  as  a barbarism  throughout,  ‘ In  that  book,’  writes  Dr.  Dickson, 

‘ I condemned  everything  he  did.  I condemned  the  bleeding,  leeching, 
cupping,  blistering  and  aperients  ; I condemned  the  setons  and  issues  ; 

I condemned  the  abuse  of  calomel  ; I condemned  the  long  confinement 
to  the  recumbent  position  ; I condemned  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  whole  prac- 
tice, both  local  and  general,  so  far  as  regards  the  management  of 
diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine.  Each  and  all  of  these  diseases, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  growing  out  of  a great  antecedent 
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constitutional  wrong ; each  and  all  of  them  being  special  developments 
of  a remittent  or  intermittent  febrile  affection  of  the  whole  frame  ; 
each  and  every  of  them  I contended  might  be  far  more  safely  com- 
batted by  Quinine,  Iron,  and  other  internal  remedies,  proper  to  the 
treatment  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  than  by  any  local  measures 
whatever.  Over  and  over  again  I reiterated  that  statement,  giving 
cases  at  the  same  time  to  verify  my  assertion.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
later  the  chirurgical  Baronet  had  discovered  his  error.  In  1850— -reader 
mark  the  date  ! — Sir  B.  Brodie,  turning  his  back  on  a practice  which, 
though  the  practice  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  evidently 
very  heartily  ashamed  of — published  a new  work  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  ‘sixth  edition’  of  his  ‘ Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine, 
with  Additions  and  Alterations Many  and  great  are  the  alterations 
here,  but  graver  and  greater  are  the  omissions.  One  case  in  particular 
is  omitted,  which,  as  it  was  published  in  all  the  former  editions,  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  considered  by  him  a model  of 
his  superior  treatment.  The  case  of  the  unfortunate  boy  whose  head 
and  legs  he  leeched  and  blistered,  and  whose  body  he  purged  for  a 
periodic  headache  of  ‘ a few  minutes  duration  5 has  no  place  here  ! All 
is  strangely  mutilated  and  altered  yet  Sir  B.  Brodie  makes  his  best 
bow,  and  with  the  sweetest  simper  on  his  face,  tells  his  readers  how 
happy  he  is  that  all  his  ‘ subsequent  experience  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  general  accuracy  of  those  pathological  views  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt’  in  his  first  publications!  Such  is  actually  the  statement  he 
makes  in  his  preface  to  this  new  Edition — wherein  he  absplutely  aban- 
dons every  one  of  the  more  prominent  measures  and  opinions,  on  which 
he  had,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years , very  particularly  plumed  himself. 
The  ‘ additions  5 with  which  in  his  title-page,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  couples 
his  ‘ alterations  5 — -lie  omits  to  tell  his  readers  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  so  many  ‘ subtractions  ’ from  the  pages  of  a writer  he  and  his 
friends  had  for  years  affected  to  despise  as  ■ the  madman,’  who  wrote 
the  ‘ Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  !’ 

Now  for  the  first  time,  too,  he  noticed  a very  remarkable  discovery  of 
his  own ; and  on  this  discovery  he  dwells  with  an  unction  quite  pardonable 
in  one  who,  for  so  long  a period,  and  so  deservingly,  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  both  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
discovered  a series  of  phenomena  “not  unfrequently”  witnessed  in  such 
cases ; namely,  certain  periodical  changes,  certain  “ alternations  of 
temperature,”  which  affect  the  diseased  joints,  “as  regularly  as  an 
Ague.”  Therefore,  all  but  totally  discarding  the  bleeding,  cupping, 
purging,  and  other  lowering  measures,  on  which  he  had,  in  the  most 
confident  manner,  relied,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  Sir  B.  Brodie 
now  treats  every  kind  of  joint  and  spine  disease  by  Bark  (Quinine), 
Iron,  and  other  febrifuge  medicines  ; particularly  recommending  also 
attention  to  temperature  : while  the  setons  and  caustic  issues,  which 
even  in  his  edition  of  1834,  he  declared  to  be  very  “ advantageous,” 
and  “ usually  oe  singular  benefit,”  he  now  stigmatises  as  the 
“painful  and  loathsome  treatment” — a treatment  “ not  only  not 
useful,  but  actually  injurious  ” — with  which  he  had  been  silly  enough 


to  “ torment  ” his  patient,  like  other  young  men  during  the  juvenility 
of  his  “ early  life.” 

And  now  a few  words  in  respect  to  Dr.  Todd.  Certain  it  is  Dr. 
Todd,  of  King’s  College,  is  altogether  at  loggerheads  with  Dr.  Watson, 
his  former  colleague,  on  the  treatment  both  of  Apoplexy,  and  Pneumonia. 
While  Dr.  Watson  treats  both  diseases  by  blood-letting,  repeated  and 
re-repeated,  Dr.  Todd  bleeds  in  neither,  but  gives  Quinine  instead  ! 
In  the  Medical  Circular , for  April  5th,  1854,  we  read  the  following, 
in  an  article  headed,  “ Dr.  Todd’s  Novel  Treatment  of  Apoplexy.” 

“Dr.  Todd’s  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  partial  Apoplexy 
and  Paralysis,  apparently  followed  by  the  best  results,  is  also 
something  new  and  interesting.  All  cases  of  Apoplexy  he  is 
much  inclined  to  believe  are  made  worse  by  Bleeding ; we  lessen  the 
power  of  the  system,  so  to  speak,  to  throw  off  the  disease  ; all  the  fatal 
cases  of  Apoplexy  in  books,  it  is  curious,  have  been  bled  ; those  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  done  best  in  practice,  have  lost  none,  or 
only  a few  ounces  of  blood.  In  the  two  cases  under  review,  he  has 
interdicted  bleeding  of  every  kind ; he  has  administered  mild  tonics  ; 
Quinine  from  the  commencement.” 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week,  the  Editor  of  these  Notes 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  above-mentioned  journal: — 

“ Sir, — I confess  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  imagine  how  Dr.  Todd’s  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  Apoplexy  can  by  any  possibility  be  described  as  ‘ new.’  Yv^hether  as  regards 
the  total  abolition  of  blood-letting,  or  the  early  administration  of  Quinine,  it  is,  as  your 
readers  are  quite  aware,  the  self-same  practice  as  that  pursued  for  many  years  past  by 
the  Author  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  exactly 
both  these  gentlemen  agree  in  their  estimation  of  the  value  of  particular  remedies. 
All  cases  of  Apoplexy,  Dr.  Todd  believes,  ‘ are  made  worse  by  bleeding ; we  lessen  the 
power  of  the  system,  so  to  speak,  to  throw  off  the  disease ! ’ Or,  as  Dr.  Dickson  has 
better  expressed  it,  ‘you  afford  by  blood-letting,  in  the  greater  number  of  oases,  a 
temporary  but  delusive  relief ; the  general  effect  being  vital  depression,  with  diminution 
of  the  corporeal  force'  Dr.  Todd’s  mode  of  treatment  in  these  cases  of  partial 
Apoplexy  and  Paralysis,  appparently  followed  by  the  best  results,’  although  ‘ interest- 
ing’— nay,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting — assuredly  is  not  new!  Reference  to 
the  published  works  of  Dr.  Dickson  will  fully  bear  out  this  my  statement.  As  to 
how  far  they — Dr.  Dickson’s  published  works — have  brought  about  the  ‘ quiet  revolu- 
tion ’ of  which  you  speak,  you  apparently  think  it  unnecessary  to  allude ; but,  Sir,  it 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  as  this  mode  of  treating  Apoplexy  is  so  interesting,  the 
name  of  the  author  associated  with  it,  must  be  interesting  also. 

“ Benjamin  T.  Moore,  M.D.” 

Thus,  in  Apoplexy,  as  in  Pneumonia,  Dr.  Todd,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, adopted,  in  1850,  a practice  which,  in  the  teeth  of  the  world’s 
belief,  and  consequently  in  the  teeth  of  calumny  and  wrong,  Dr.  Dick- 
son first  publicly  inculcated,  fourteen  years  before  him.  In  the  same 
manner  Dr.  Todd  has  complacently  adopted  Dr.  Dickson’s  Yito-Electric 
doctrine  of  the  Brain— changing  the  word  “ atom  ” into  the  word 
“ molecule,”  and  mixing  up  the  whole  with  the  absurd  word  “polarity” 
the  better  to  disguise  his  plagiarisms  / 

"Verse  1006.— Now,  on  pretence,  “ Diseased  Type  has  changed 
Pilfer  the  plan  that  all  their  plans  deranged  ! 

“With  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Watson,  and  other  English  physicians  of 
mark,  Professor  Alison  ascribes  his  change  of  practice  to  a change  in 
the  type  of  disease.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  human  nature  has 


completely  altered  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ; nay, 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  summers,  it  is  not  what  it  was- — why  or 
wherefore  no  two  of  these  great  doctors  can  agree.  By  one  very  dis- 
tinguished physician,  Dr.  Copland*  we  are  called  to  believe  that  the 
4 malaria  from  the  wrood  pavement  has  caused  all  diseases  to  assume 
an  intermittent  type.5  Another  will  have  it  that  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  4 tea  and  potatoes,5  for  ale  and  animal  food  in  the  diet  of 
the  people  has  very  sensibly  4 mitigated  the  ferocity  5 of  all  complaints. 
If  we  believe  a writer  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal , tea  and  potatoes 
have  actually  wrought  a medical  regeneration  of  the  human  race. 
And  what  is  equally  curious,  a similar  change  wrould  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  many  of  our  domestic  animals. 
Certain  gentlemen,  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Alison  at  their  head,  assure 
us  that  the  diseases  of  horses,  asses,  and  horned  cattle,  have  all,  within 
the  present  generation,  been  completely  altered  too.  By  4 tea  and 
potatoes  ? 5 No  ; 4 but  somehow  cr  other.’  Many  doctors,  nevertheless, 
declare  with  Dr. Watson,  that  the  human  constitution  has  been  marvel- 
lously changed  4 since  the  Cholera  came  to  England  in  1832. * Accord- 
ing to  these  last,  the  cholera  has  not  only  altered  the  constitutions 
of  those  it  attacked,  but  it  lias,  4 somehow  or  other/  completely 
changed  the  constitutions  of  those  it  never  attacked  at  ail ! But 
whatever  be  the  true  theory  of  the  cause  of  this  44  change  of  type/5 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  people  of  these  degenerate  times 
4 cannot  bear  depletion  as  they  formerly  did/  in  any  complaint  what- 
ever. They  cannot  bear  depletion  in  Erysipelas,  Small-pox,  Measles, 
or  Scarlatina— diseases  which,  till,  within  the  last  few  years,  were  all 
indubitably  and  indisputably  4 very  inflammatory  disorders/ 

44  People  of  England,  is  this  the  truth  ? Is  this  the  honest  belief  of 
a profession  in  whom  you  have  so  long  confided  as  examples  of  probity 
and  honour  ? Or  is  this  assumption  of  a change  in  the  type  of  disease 
a mere  shallow  artifice  on  the  part  of  solemn  impostors,  w7ho,  when 
compelled  to  turn  and  trim,  do  their  best  to  rob  the  discoverer  of  his 
reward,  and  filch  from  him  the  profits  of  a conservative  practice  they 
themselves  have  for  years  vilified  and  denied?  Can  the  type  of 
disease  change  ? Every  known  fact  in  creation  answers,  Forms  change  ; 
Types  are  immutable  ! ” — Destructive  Art  of  Healing . 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  allude  to  a book,  published  a few 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Dietl,  physician  to  one  of  the  District  Hospitals  of 
Vienna,  in  which  he  show7ed  the  comparative  merits  of  Blood-letting, 
and  w’ater-gruel  without  Blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  It  appears  that  in  early  life  Dr*  Dietl  practised 
bleeding  in  Pneumonia,  after  the  routine  fashion.  Disgusted  with 
the  result,  he  next  tried  tartar  emetic,  after  the  manner  of  Rasori 
and  the  Italian  physicians,  in  large  and  continued  doses,  the 
4 contra  stimulant  plan/  as  it  was  called,  but  with  equal  ill  success. 
This  decided  him  to  watch  nature  simply,  and  to  give  up  all  physic 
for  ptisans  and  water-gruel.  The  comparative  results,  in  a very 
large  Hospital  practice,  were  as  follow  — Of  patients  bled , 20  and  a 
fraction  out  of  every  100  died;  of  patients  worried  from  morning 
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to  night  with  large  doses  of  tartar-emetic,  20  and  a fraction  also 
died  ; while  of  those  who  were  neither  bled  nor  physicked  at  all,  only 
seven  and  a fraction  per  cent,  yielded  up  the  ghost ! 

Dr.  Dietl’s  book  drove  the  Edinburgh  doctors  nearly  wild,  and  it  will 
probably  haunt  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  ; for  while  it  proved 
beyond  a doubt  the  murderous  character  of  the  orthodox  treatment  of 
Pneumonia,  it  exposed  at  the  same  time  their  contemptible  shuffle 
about  44  a change  in  the  type  of  disease.5’ 

Verse  1080.—“  Such , Mr,  Coxf  is  your  distinctive  creed” 

“ My  own  conviction  is  that  the  fons  et  origo  mali  in  Diabetes  is 
situate  within  the  skull.”  # # “ Mine,  therefore,  may  be  termed— in 

contradistinction  to  any  hitherto  suggested — a cerebral  Theory.”— 
Mr.  Cox,  in  Medical  Circular , October  3,  1855. 

No  sooner  did  this  falsity  meet  the  eye  of  the  Editor  of  these  notes  than 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Circular : — 

“ Sir, — From  time  to  time  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  insert  sundry  letters 
of  mine  on  the  subject  of  certain  plagiarisms  by  certain  medical  people  from,  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  of  Bolton  street.  Among  others,  whose  conduct 
you  considerately  allowed  me  to  show  up  in  your  pages,  was  a gentleman  rejoicing 
in  the  euphonious  name  of  Cox.  This  happened  some  two  years  ago.  While 
attempting  a sort  of  reply  to  my  charge,  Mr.  Cox,  I remember,  finished  with  a 
flourish  denouncing  every  kind  of  quackery,  more  particularly  the  charlatanery  of 
such  quacks  as  ‘ Samuel  Hahneman  and  Samuel  Dickson  ! ’ To  the  rhodomontade  of 
that  letter  (for  it  was  written  all  very  much  in  the  same  high-flown  style)  I did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  send  a rejoinder  ; and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  it  contained 
its  own  refutation.  But,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I have  just  at  present  another 
‘ crow  ’ which  I would  like  very  much  ‘ to  pluck’  with  the  same  very  learned  Theban ; 
for  I again  find  Mr.  Cox  at  his  old  trick  of  trespassing  on  my  much  respected  friend’s 
manor  ; and  this  too,  as  before,  in  your  pages.  In  an  article  * On  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment;  of  Saccharine  Urine,’  by  W.  J.  Cox,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  I find  the 
following': — ‘ My  own  conviction  is  that  th efons  et  origo  mali  in  Diabetes  is  situate 
within  the  skull ; ....  Mine  therefore  may  be  termed  (in  contradistinction  to 
any  [theory]  hitherto  suggested)  a cerebral  theory.’ 

“ In  support  of  his  Brain-theory  Mr.  Cox  quotes  M.  Bernard’s  discovery — ‘that 
a saccharine  condition  of  the  urine  can  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  wounding 
(piercing  or  lacerating)  the  fourth  ventricle’  of  that  organ.  The  paper  in  which 
Mr.  Cox,  so  far  as  I know,  prints  for  the  first  time  this  cerebral  theory  of  Diabetes  is 
in  your  number  for  Oct.  4,  1855.  Please,  Sir,  to  mark  the  date  ; andoblige  me  also  by 
marking  the  date  of  the  little  book  which  accompanies  this  letter.  ‘ The  Destructive 
Art  of  Healing,’  by  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.,  you  perceive  is  dated  1853,  and  purports 
to  be  a third  edition.  At  p.  23  you  will  find  these  words  : “A  blow  on  the  forehead, 
or  any  other  part  that  may  excite  suffering  or  passion  there,  may  produce  madness. 
Similar  injuries  to  certain  other  parts  of  the  Brain  bring  on  difficult  respiration, 
asthma,  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  stomach, — palpitation,  vomiting,  acidity,  flatu- 
lence, jaundice,  and  the  like.  And  if  in  our  experiments  on  animals  we  only  slightly 
injure  one  especial  portian  of  the  brain — a very  small  portion — those  distant  organs, 
the  kidneys,  actually  secrete  sugar . The  rabbit,  having  the  brain  thus  injured  dies 
with  Diabetes  ! Long  before  the  French  physiologist,  M.  Bernard,  made  this  dis- 
covery I said  to  physicians — ‘Not  in  the  stomach  or  kidneys  will  you  find  the  source 
of  Diabetes , indigestion,  gout,  &c.,  you  will  find  the  cause  of  all  to  be  a weakness  of 
the  Brain  ; every  kind  of  right  secretion  depending  on  the  perfection  of  the  brain’s 
controlling  force,  and  every  kind  of  wrong  secretion  being  the  indubitable  result  of  a 
diminished  cerebral  influence.’  The  great  physician  who  has  anticipated  Mr.  Cox 
in  that  particular  theory  by  very  many  years,  will,  like  myself,  smile  doubtless  when 
the  same  individual  repeats  his  vituperation  of  every  kind  of  quack,  not  forgetting 
those  horrible  quacks  ‘Samuel  Hahneman  and  Samuel  Dickson ! 
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